HOW I FOUND THE OUTCAST SIBERIAN LEPERS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MISS KATE MARSDEN. 


replied Miss 

Marsden to my request for 

information about herself 

and her work in Siberia, ‘‘ I 

will gladly tell you anything 

and everything, and bring you all the 

official documents which verify the state- 

ments. I want all England to be interested 

in my lepers. The first leper i saw was 

when nursing the Russian soldiers in 

the Turkish war in 1878, and then and 

there I made up my mind to devote my life 

to them.” 

‘*But you were very young at that 
time?” 

“Yes, I was 

was scarcely old 


only eighteen; and 
enough to start on 
leper work; besides, my mother did 
not wish me to go just then, so I 
waited till she died. Alas! we have 
consumption in our family. I have only 
one brother left, and he is now in New 


Zealand. In March 1890 I was presented 


to the Queen, and a few days afterwards 
of Wales sent for me and 
a letter explaining my mis- 
Empress _ of 


the Princess 
herself wrote 
sion to the Russia, who 
received me most graciously, expressed 
the greatest anxiety to assist, and asked 
me to write and tell her all about the lepers 
—a privilege which I have gladly availed 
myself of through the Countess Alex- 
andrine Tolstoi, who has throughout my 
work in Russia been my warmest friend 
and advocate. Without these credentials 
I could not have hoped for an audience of 
the Empress, and without the Empress’s 
intervention I feel certain I could never 
have overcome the official difficulties that 
lay in the way of my reaching the lepers. 
To Her Imperial Majesty I owe every- 
thing, and for whatever I have been able 
to accomplish I have to thank her, and her 
alone. I carry her picture with me every- 
where, and hundreds of poor prisoners 
have kissed it and blessedher. See! here 
it is,” she said, producing a well-worn 
frame containing a signed portrait of 
the Empress.” 

[The sympathy taken by her Imperial 
Majesty in the ‘epers is officially shown by 
the following extract from a testimonial 
Miss Marsden received from the Countess 
Tolstoi :— 


Our august Sovereign herself has deigned to 
give Miss Marsden proofs of her sympathy, 
receiving her several times, and being deeply 
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touched by her Christian devotion she had the 
kindness to grant her her protection and to 
help her to accomplish her journey in Siberia. 

The immense difficulties Miss Marsden has 
overcome has only deepened her zeal for 
her cause, for which she would willingly give 
her life, as she has already given her health. 

May all generous souls who know how to 
appreciate such sacrifices unite with us in ask- 
ing God to bless this work and the one who 
has consecrated herself to it. 

COUNTESS A. TOLSTOI, 
Lady of Honour to Her Majesty the 
Empress of Russia. 
WINTER PALACE, SY. PETERSBURG, 
May 13th, 1892.) 


**But I did not start for Siberia all at 
once. I travelled about Europe for sev- 
eral months, spending some time at Con- 
stantinople and in the Holy Land with 
a view to studying leprosy wherever | 
found it. It was not till January that 
I left Moscow for Yakutsk. On my 
way I visited all the prisons, the efaps— 
i.e. halting places—vagabond houses, hos- 
pitals, and military hospitals. Some of 
these places are in a very bad state, but 
throughout Siberia the Government are 
doing all they can to improve matters, and 
I expect to see great alterations when | 
return. The Tomsk prisons are being 
rebuilt, the Krasnoyarsk prison is even 
comfortable, and the same may be said of 
Omsk, Tobolsk, and Irkutsk.” 

‘*How far is it from Moscow to the 
leper settlement ? ” 

** About 7,000 miles.” 

** So then you had to travel 14,000 miles 
altogether ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” replied Miss Marsden. ‘‘ It was 
a terrible journey, but so long as | 
reached the lepers I did not care what 
hardships I went through. But I must 
tell you about the journey. The first few 
hundred miles we went by train, then we 
had to take to sleighs and tarantas (a kind 
of cart without springs) dragged by horses 
over the frozen snow. The jolting was very 
bad at times. Then came a very trying 
2,000 miles on the river Lena. For three 
weeks I lived on board a cargo barge with 
five or six men for companions, but as | 
did not know their language | could not 
converse with them. Professor Tchersky, 
the explorer, was going down the river in 
another barge. Part of the time his barge 
was tied to mine, and as he spoke French 
I was able to talk with him sometimes—a 
privilege I much enjoyed. In the day- 
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time I used to sit or lie on the deck, 
which was crowded with cargo; while 
at night I slept on some bales of cloth 
sacking which we were taking up to 
Yakutsk ; that is to say I slept as well as 
I could, seeing that the barge being new 
was very dampand tenanted by beetles and 
slugs, which used to creep over me and 
cause me to wake up pretty often. Such un- 
pleasant awakenings at first did away with 
any wish to lie down again, but afterwards 
I became used to the interruptions. 

‘*The river Lena is broad, rapid, and 
dangerous, at times almost a torrent. 
We travelled with the current at a 
rapid pace, and by way of increasing 
the vessel’s speed the master used to let 
down a sail stretched on a frame over the 
bow. When we wished to stop the 
barge was steered for the bank, and some 
of the crew would jump out with a rope, 
which they fastened round anything they 
could find. Five or six barges used to 


be moored at a station in this way, and 
woe betide the lower barges if one above 
almost 


broke loose; a collision was 
certain, and possibly a wreck. 

**At last I reached Yakutsk, tired, 
stiff, and dirty, as of course all the time 
I was on board I could not undress, much 
less have a bath. Here I wastold it was 
almost impossible for a woman to get to 
Viluisk, or to reach the lepers, who 
were hidden far away in impassable 
woods far up the interior, whilst their 
condition was so deplorable that nothing 
could be done to help them. However, 
the authorities were very kind, and did 
all they could to assist me, and on June 
22, 1891, I began my long ride of 2,000 
miles through the forests. The party 
consisted of Mr. Petroff, a police official, 
and fifteen Yakuts.”’ 

‘* But did you not get very tired ?” 

‘““Yes! never having ridden before, 
the wooden saddle was very trying, and 
the jerky movements of the unbroken 
horse gave me great pain at times. 
Sometimes, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, he would sink up to his middle, 
and then one had to hold on as best one 
could till he dragged himself out again. 
It was all marshland and forests, and 
after going through marshes for days 
my body ached all over, and it was with 
difficulty that I was lifted on and off my 
horse. 
the trees to look out for.” 

‘* How far did you travel each day?” 

‘*« The first day we did five zversé¢s (three 
and a half miles), the second fifteen (ten 


Then there were the branches of 


miles), the third twenty (thirteen and a half 
miles), and afterwards we often did about 
one hundred verst¢s (66 miles). Soon, how- 
ever, we were compelled to travel by 
night, as the horse flies prevented our 
moving by day, and the heat was almost 
tropical. I slept in a tent which the men 
pitched for me after the night’s journey 
was over. We halted at the post stations, 
but it was impossible to sleep in the 
yourtas, t.e. huts, as they were full of ver- 
min, and cows and calves were herded in 
the same yourfa where human beings were 
supposed to sleep.” 

‘* Did you see any bears or wolves ?” 

‘*Yes, several times. We always had to 
light fires round the encampment to keep 
them off while we slept, and at times we 
used to shake a large box filled with stones 
to frighten them away. 

** Arrived at Viluisk,. I found the com- 
munity had heard of my coming, and felt 
so grateful and pleased that, as you may 
see in this official Russian document which 
I hold, they had cleared a path through the 
forest of 1,500 versts ; they had even built 
little bridges over the more dangerous 
marshes, but to do this work they had to 
put aside their agricultural work for the 
summer. I did not stay long at Viluisk, 
but pushed on for the forest. This stage 
I took thirty men with me, as each tribe has 
its own leper your/as, and caste is kept up 
even among the lepers. We suffered much 
inconvenience from want of fresh water 
during this part of the journey, and often 
had to drink the water from the ponds 
where the lepers bathed. 

‘* Soon after entering the forest I noticed 
something moving between the trees. It 
was aleper boy. I at once dismounted 
and walked towards him, but the poor 
child kept moving backwards, thinking | 
was frightened at his disease ; and as I 
could not speak his language, it was not 
easy to make him understand that J 
wished to talk with him through an inter- 
preter. I found that the community had 
adjudged him a leper, and ordered him to 
live alone for the rest of his life. So 
great is the fear of lepers, that if it is 
decided that a man, woman, or child, has 
the disease, they are at once sent into the 
forest to live apart for ever. Even the chil- 
dren of lepers are sent to join their 
parents.” 

‘*What sort of places are the leper 
yourtas?” 

‘* Often they are not more than eighteen 
feet long and twelve feet wide. The in- 
mates have to sleep on benches along the 
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walls without any mattresses. Sometimes 
the yourtas are crowded, having as many as 
twelve persons in them, besides cows and 
calves. Men, women, and children all live 
together more like animals than human 
beings.” 

‘* How are they clothed?” 

‘* Their only clothes are old worn-out 
sheepskins which are given them by the 
healthy Yakuts. At one yourfa I found 
some men with scarcely any covering ; 
in another I saw a man and woman and 
two children almost naked. 

‘‘In some cases they live quite alone. 
One woman I saw had been already 
isolated for four years, and would have to 
live by herself till she died. Her only 
exercise in winter was to drag her body 
along the snow as best she could, since 
she was not able to walk, to fetch the food 
which was taken to her by her husband 
and left several yards from her hovel. 
She told me that if she had strength she 
kindled a fire, but as she appeared very 
weak, I do not suppose she often indulged 
in that luxury.” 

‘* Then the Yakuts are very much afraid 
of the lepers?” 

‘*Yes ; they think that leprosy is the 
disease of the devil and that all lepers are 
‘ possessed.’ Therefore they isolate them. 
I saw a woman leper who was thus 
isolated. She could get scarcely anything 
to eat, so she used to go by night to the 
dwellings of her healthy kinswomen and 
steal what she could. She was caught, 
and the community ordered all her clothes 
to be taken away from her so as to prevent 
her leaving the yourta. But being very 
hungry, she ventured out without clothes 
into the intense cold, and was soon frozen 
to death.” 

‘** How are the lepers fed?” 

‘* Their relations look after them to a 
certain extent ; that is to say, they bring 
food to them every week ; but sometimes 
the difficulty of reaching them is so great 
that any regularity is abandoned.” 

‘* How do they dispose of their dead ?” 

‘*The lepers dig their own graves in 
the summer, as the ground is too hard in 
the winter. When a leper dies he must 
be buried by his unfortunate companions. 
By the law of Russia every corpse has to 
remain unburied for three days. At the 
end of that time one of the lepers crawls 
out to bring in the coffin which has been 
left near at hand; then the lepers place 
the body in the coffin, and, carrying it out 
to the grave, bury it as best they can.” 

‘*And what do you hope to do with 
these outcasts ?” 


4d 

‘*T hope to bring them together and 
show them that they are as much God’s 
people as we are, and that there are some 
who carefor them. For this purpose I hope 
to found a colony, or a series of colonies, in 
Northern Siberia.” 

‘*The Empress of Russia, the 
Cesaravitch, and many Russian _ ladies 
and gentlemen have already helped me. 
The Society of Arts has published a 
pamphlet in Russian of my experiences 
which they expect will bring in £1,000, 
and I hope the sale of my book, which will 
be brought out in a few days simultane- 
ously in England, America, and France, 
and of my photograph, which can be 
bought at the office of the Nursing Record, 
376 Strand, will further assist the cause.”’ 

‘* Are you returning to Siberia?” 

‘Yes. I could not live without finishing 
my work. [I start in a short time for 
America, there I shall lecture and try 
and get together more funds. Returning 
some time next year to Kamtchatka, and 
work my way up to Yakutsk that way, 
to find more lepers.” 

‘* But do you not find opposition from 
the Greek Church ?” 

‘*On the contrary, neither the Greek 
Church nor the Catholics oppose me. 
We are all one. Here are some letters, 
one of which the Bishop of Yakutsk and 
Viluisk gave me just before I left ” :— 


DEAR MADAM,— Moved by a feeling of sym- 
pathy and pity for the poor lepers of the Yakutsk 
Government, you have accomplished an unpar- 
alleled deed of charity by coming to visit them 
from England and St. Petersburg, so as to see 
their sad condition and at once take measures 


to alleviate their fate. By God’s help you have 
already accomplished this journey, having visited 
the Viluisk District, overcoming unheard of 
obstacles along the road, what with the dangers, 
your own health, the pain and difficulty of riding 
on horseback for over 3,000 versts, and the 
frightful contagiousness of the disease, you came 
to them with your fellow-travellers like angels 
from heaven to comfort them. By your true 
sympathy in their sorrow, your material heip in 
their need, and by the promise of building them 
a refuge, you have raised their fallen spirits with 
the hope of a better anda brighter future. I feel 
bound to send you this, my pastoral letter, dear 
Madam, as an expression of my sincere grati- 
tude for your self-sacrificing work of Christian 
love, praying for God’s blessing to rest on the 
beginning of this your good work ; may He con- 
tinue to bless it, and thus help you to carry out 
your good intentions of establishing a refuge 
for the lepers. 
Humbly yours, 
MELETIE, 
Bishop of Yakutsk and Viluisk. 
YAKUTSK, dugust 1891. 
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SALLY DOWS. 


By BRET HARTE. 


Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND. 


CHAPTER II. 





EVERTHELESS, as 
Colonel Courtland 
rode deliberately to- 
wards Dows’ Folly 
—as the new ex- 
periment was locally 
called—although he 
had not abated his 
romantic enthusiasm 

in the least, he was not sorry that he was 

able to visit it under a practical pretext. 

It was rather late now to seek out Miss 

Sally Dows with the avowed intent of 

bringing her a letter from an admirer 

who had been dead three years, and whose 
memory she had probably buried. Neither 
was it tactful to recall a sentiment which 
might have been a weakness of which she 
was ashamed. Yet, clear-headed and 
logical as Courtland was in his ordinary 
affairs, he was nevertheless not entirely 
free from that peculiar superstition which 
surrounds every man’s romance. He 
believed there was something more than 
a mere coincidence in his unexpectedly 
finding himself in such favourable con- 
ditions for making her acquaintance. For 
the rest—if there was any rest—he 
would simply trust to fate. And so, 
believing himself a cool, sagacious 
reasoner, but being actually, as far as 

Miss Dows was concerned, as blind, 

fatuous and unreasoning as any of her 

previous admirers, he rode complacently 
forward until he reached the lane that led 
to the Dows’ plantation. 

Here a better-kept roadway and fence, 














whose careful repair would have delighted 
Drummond, seemed to augur well for 
the new enterprise. Presently, even the 
old-fashioned local form of the fence, a 
slanting zigzag, gave way to the more 
direct line of post and rail in the northern 
fashion. Beyond it presently appeared 
a long low frontage of modern buildings 
which to Courtland’s surprise were entirely 
new in structure and design. There was 
no reminiscence of the usual southern 
porticoed gable or columned veranda. 
Yet it was not northern either. The 
factory-like outline of fagade was partly 
hidden in Cherokee rose and jessamine. 

A long roofed gallery connected the 
buildings and became a veranda to one. 
A broad, well rolled gravel drive led from 
the open gate to the newest building, 
which seemed to be the office; a smaller 
path diverged from it to the corner house, 
which, despite its severe simplicity, had 
a more residential appearance. Unlike 
Reed’s house there were no lounging 
servants or field hands to be seen; they 
were evidently attending tc their re- 
spective duties. Dismounting, Courtland 
tied his horse to a post at the office door 
and took the smaller path to the corner 
house. 

The door was open to the fragrant 
afternoon breeze wafted through the 
rose and jessamine. So also was a side 
door opening from the hall into a long 
parlour or sitting room that ran the whole 
width of the house. Courtland entered 
it. It was prettily furnished, but every- 
thing had the air of freshness and of 
being uncharacteristically new. It was 
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empty, but a faint hammering was audible 
on the rear wall of the house, through the 
two open French windows at the back, 
curtained with trailing vines which gave 
upon a sunlit courtyard. Courtland 
walked to the window. Just before it, on 
the ground, stood a small light ladder, 
which he gently put aside to gain a better 
view of the courtyard as he put on his 
hat, and stepped out of the open window. 


**SHE RECEIVED IT WITH A STILL GREATER ACCESS OF DIGNITY.” 


In this attitude he suddenly felt his 
hat tipped from his head, followed almost 
instantaneously by a falling slipper, and 
the distinct impression of a very small 


foot on the crown of his head. An inde- 
scribable sensation passed over him. He 
hurriedly stepped back in the room, just 
as a small striped-stockinged foot was 
as hastily drawn up above the top of 
the window with the feminine exclama- 
tion: ‘* Good gracious me!” 

Lingering for an instant, only to assure 
himself that the fair speaker had secured 
her foothold and was in no danger of 
falling, Courtland snatched up his hat 
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which had providentially fallen inside the 
room, and retreated ingloriously to the 
other end of the parlour. The voice came 
again from the window! struck him 
as being very sweet and clear. 

‘** Sophy, is that you?” 
Courtland discreetly 
hall. To his great relief a voice from 
the outside answered: ‘‘ Whar, Miss 

Sally ?” 


retired to the 


‘* What did you move 
the ladder for? You might 
have killed me.” 

‘***Fo’ God, Miss Sally, 
I didn’t move no ladder !”” 

‘*Don’t tell me, but go 
down and get my slipper. 
And bring up some more 
nails.” 

Courtland waited silent- 
ly in the hall. Ina few 
moments he heard a heavy 
footstep outside the rear 
window. This was his 
opportunity. Re-entering 
the parlour somewhat 
ostentatiously, he  con- 
fronted a tail negro girl 
who was passing through 
the room carrying a tiny 
slipper in her hand. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me,” he said politely, 
**but I could not find any 
one to announce me. Is 
Miss Dows at home ?” 

The girl instantly whip- 
ped the slipper behind 
her. ‘‘Is yo’ wantin’ 
Miss Mirandy Dows,” she 
asked with great dignity, 
‘* oah Miss Sally Dows— 
her niece ? Miss Mirandy’s 
bin gone to Atalanta for a 
week.” 

‘“‘T have a letter for 
Miss Miranda, but I shall 
be very glad if Miss Sally Dows will 
receive me,” returned Courtland hand- 
ing the letter and his card to the girl. 

She received it with a still greater 
access of dignity and marked deliberation. 
** It’s clean gone outer my mind, sah, ef 
Miss Sally is in de resumption of visitahs 
at dis houah. In fac’, sah,” she continued 
with intensified gravity and an exaggera- 
tion of thoughtfulness as the sounds of 
Miss Sally’s hammering came shamelessly 
from the wall. ‘‘I1 doahn know exac’ly 
ef she’s engaged playin’ de harp, practisin’ 
de languages, or paintin’ in oil and watah 
colours, o’ givin’ audiences to offishals 
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from de Court House. It might be de 
houah for de one or de odder. But I'll 
communicate wid her, sah, in the budwoh 
on de uppah flo’.” She backed dexter- 
ously, so as to keep the slipper behind 
her, but with no diminution of dignity, 
out of a side door. In another moment 
the hammering ceased, followed by the 
sound of rapid whispering without ; a few 
tiny twigs and leaves slowly rustled to 
the ground, and then there was complete 
silence. He ventured to walk to the 
fateful window again. 

Presently he heard 
a faint rustle at the 
other end of the room 
and he turned. A 
sudden _ tremulous- 
ness swept along his 
pulses and then they 
seemed to pause; he 
drew a deep breath 
that was almost a 
sigh, and remained 
motionless. 

He had no precon- 
ceived idea of falling 
in love with Miss 
Sally at first sight, 
nor had he dreamed 
such a thing possible. 

Even the girlish 
face that he had seen 
in the locket, al- 
though it had stirred 
him with a singular 
emotion, had not sug- 
gested that. And the Sih, ctl 
ideal he had evolved aon 
from it was never a ‘nt 
potent presence. But + holt 
the exquisitely pretty : 
face and figure before 
him, although it 
might have been painted from his own 
fancy of her, was still something more 
and something unexpected. All that 
had gone before had never prepared 
him for the beautiful girl that now 
stood there. It was a poor explanation 
to say that Miss Sally was four or five 
years older than her picture, and that 
later experiences, enlarged capacity, a 
different life, and new ambition, had 
impressed her youthful face witha refined 
mobility. It was a weird fancy to imagine 
that the blood of those who had died for 
her had in some vague, mysterious way 
imparted an actual fascination to her and 
he dismissed it. But even the most 
familiar spectator like Sophy, could see 
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that Miss Sally had the softest pink 
complexion, the silkiest hair, that looked 
as the floss of the Indian corn might 
look if curled, or golden spider threads 
if materialised, and eyes that were in 
bright grey harmony with both ; that the 
frock of India muslin, albeit home made 
fitted her figure perfectly—from the azure 
bows on her shoulders to the ribbon 
around her waist—and that the hem of its 
billowy skirt showed a foot which every- 
body knew was the smallest foot south of 


a 


**CLASPING HER FINGERS OVER HER KNEES, LOOKED DEMURELY EXPECTANT. 


Mason and Dixon’s Line!! But it was 
something more intangible than this which 
kept Courtland breathless and silent. 

‘*I’m not Miss Miranda Dows,” said 
the vision with a frankness that was half 
childlike and half practical, as she ex- 
tended a little hand, ‘‘but I can talk 
‘fahm’ with yo’ about as well as aunty, 
and I reckon from what Major Reed 
says heah,” holding up the letter between 
her fingers, ‘‘as long as yo’ get the 
persimmons yo’ don’t mind what kind o’ 
pole yo’ knock ’em down with. ” 

1 The old boundary line between the free State of 
Pennsylvania and the Slave States of Maryland and 
Virginia—run by two English surveyors in 1763 and 
1767, afterwards a theme and catchword of political 
controversy. 
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The voice that carried this speech was 
so fresh clear and sweet that I am afraid 
Courtland thought little of its bluntness 
or its conventional transgressions. But 
it brought him his own tongue quite 
unemotionally and quietly. ‘I don’t 
know what was in that note, Miss Dows, 
but I can hardly believe that Major Reed 
ever put my present felicity quite in that 
way.” 

Miss Sally laughed. 
charming exaggera- 
tion she waved her 
little hand towards 
the sofa. 

‘“* There ! Yo’ 
naturally wanted a 
little room for that, 
co’nnle, but now that 
yo’ve got it off—and 
mighty pooty it was 
too— yo’ can sit 
down.” And with 
that she sank down 
at one end of the sofa, 
prettily drew aside a 
white billow of skirt 
so as to leave ample 
room for Courtland, 
at the other, and 
clasping her fingers 
over her knees, looked 
demurely expectant. 

‘* But let me hope 
that I am not dis- 


Then with a 


turbing you un- 
seasonably,” said 
Courtland, catching 


sight of the fateful 
little slipper beneath 
her skirt, and re- 
membering the win- 
dow. ‘‘I was so 
preocupied in think- 
ing of your aunt as 
the business manager of these estates 
that I quite forgot that she might have 
a lady’s hours for receiving.” 

** We haven’t got any company hours,” 
said Miss Sally, ‘‘ and we haven't just now 
any servants for company manners, for 
we’re short-handed in the fields and barns. 
When yo’ came I was nailing up the laths 
for the vines outside because we couldn't 
spare carpenters from the factory. But,” 
she added with a faint accession of mis- 
chief in her voice, ‘‘ Yo’ came to talk 
about the fahm ?” 

** Yes,” said Courtland rising, ‘* but not 
to interrupt the work on it. Will you 
let me help you nail up the laths on the 





“TYING THE STRINGS OF A LONG STRIPED c 
COTTON BLOUSE.” his 
through the French 


wall? I have some experience that way, 
and we can talk as we work. Do oblige 
me!” 

The young girl looked at him brightly. 

‘* Well, now there’s nothing mean 
about ¢hat. Yo’ mean it for sure?” 

** Perfectly. I shall feel so much less 
as if I was enjoying your company under 
false pretences.” 

‘** Yo’ just wait here, then.” 

She jumped from the sofa, ran out of 
the room, and re- 
turned presently, 
tying the strings of a 
long striped cotton 
blouse—evidently an 
habiliment of Sophy’s 
—behind her back as 
she returned. It was 
gathered under her 
oval chin by a tape 
also tied behind her, 
while her fair hair 
was tucked under the 
usual red bandana 
handkerchief of the 
negro housemaid. It 
is scarcely necessary 
to add that the effect 
was bewitching. 

‘* But,” said Miss 


Sally eyeing her 
guest’s smartly fit- 
ting frock - coat, 
‘*yo'll spoil yo'’r 


pooty clothes, sure! 
Take off yo’r coat— 
don’t mind me—and 


work in yo’r_ shirt 
sleeves.” 
Courtland obedi- 


ently flung aside his 
coat and followed 
active hostess 


window to the platform outside. Above 
them a wooden ledge orcornice, projecting 
several inches, ran the whole length of the 
building. It was on this that Miss Sally had 
evidently found a foothold while she was 
nailing up a trellis work of laths between 
it and the windows of the second floor. 
Courtland found the ladder, mounted to 
the ledge, followed by the young girl, who 
smilingly waived his proffered hand to help 
her up, and the two gravely set to 
work. But inthe intervals of hammering 
and tying up the vines Miss Sally’s tongue 
was not idle. Her talk was as fresh, as 
quaint, as original as herself, and yet so 
practical and to the purpose of Courtland’s 
H 
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own fascinating propinquity. Whether 
she stopped to take a nail from between 
her pretty lips when she spoke to him, or 
whether holding on perilously with one 
hand to the trellis while she gesticulated 
with the hammer, pointing out the 
divisions of the plantation from her coign 
of vantage, he thought she was as clear 
and convincing to his intellect as she 
was distracting to his senses. 

She told him how the war had broken 
up their old home in Pineville, sending 
her father to serve in the confederate 
councils of Richmond, leaving her aunt 
and herself to manage the property alone ; 
how the estate had been devastated, the 
house destroyed, and how they had barely 
time to remove a few valuables; how, 
although se had always been opposed to 
secession, and the war, she had not gone 
north, preferring to stay with her people, 
and take with them the punishment of the 
folly she had foreseen. How after the 
war and her father’s death, she and her 
aunt had determined. to ‘‘ reconstruct 
themselves” after their own fashion on this 
bit of property, which had survived their 
fortunes because it had always been 
considered valueless and unprofitable for 
negro labour. How at first they had 
undergone serious difficulty, through the 
incompetence and ignorance of the freed 
labourer, and the equal apathy and pre- 
judice of their neighbours. How they had 
gradually succeeded with the adoption 
of new methods and ideas, that she herself 
had conceived, which she now briefly and 
clearly stated. Courtland listened with 
a new, breathless, and almost superstitious 
interest: they were Ais own theortes—per- 
fected and demonstrated ! 

‘*But you must have had capital for 
this?” 

Ah yes! that was where they were 
fortunate. There were some French 
cousins with whom she had once stayed in 
Paris, who advanced enough to stock the 
estate. There were some English friends 
of her father’s, old blockade runners—who 
had taken shares, provided them with 
more capital and imported some skilled 
labourers, and a kind of steward or agent 
to representthem. But they were getting 
on,-and perhaps it was better for their 
reputation with their neighbours that they 
had not been deholden to the no’th. Seeing 
a cloud pass over Courtland’s face, the 
young lady added with an affected sigh, and 
the first touch of feminine coquetry which 
had invaded their wholesome camaraderie : 
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visit, as to excuse his delight in it and her 


‘* Yo’ ought to have found us out defore, 
co’nnle.” 

For an impulsive moment, Courtland 
felt like telling her then and there the story 
of his romantic quest ; but the reflection 
that they were standing on a narrow 
ledge with no room for the emotions, and 
that Miss Sally had just put a nail in her 
mouth anda start might be dangerous, 
checked him. To this may be added a 
new jealousy of her previous experiences, 
which he had not felt before. Neverthe- 
less he managed to say with some effusion : 

‘* But I hope we are not too late xow. 
I think my principals are quite ready and 
able to buy up any English or French 
investor now or to come.” 

‘Yo’ might try yo’ hand on that one,” 
said Miss Sally, pointing to a young fellow 
who had just emerged from the office and 
was crossing the courtyard. ‘‘He’s the 
English agent.” 

He was square shouldered and round- 
headed, fresh and clean looking in his 
white flannels, but with an air of being 
utterly distinct and alien to everything 
around him, and mentally and morally 
irreconcilable to it. As he passed the 
house he glanced shyly at it; his eye 
brightened and his manner became self- 
conscious as he caught sight of the young 
girl, but changed again when he saw her 
companion. Courtland likewise was 
conscious of a certain uneasiness ; it was 
one thing to be helping Miss Sally a/one, 
but certainly another thing to be doing so 
under the eye of a stranger; and I am 
afraid that he met the stony observation 
of the Englishman with an equally cold 
stare. Miss Sally alone retained her 
languid ease and self-possession. She 
called out: ‘* Wait a moment, Mr. 
Champney,” slipped lightly down the 
ladder, and leaning against it with one 
foot on its lowest rung awaited his 
approach. 

‘*T reckoned yo’ might be passing by,” 
she said, as he came forward. ‘‘ Co’nnle 
Courtland,” with an explanatory wave of 
the hammer towards her companion, who 
remained erect and slightly stiffened on 
the cornice, ‘‘is no relation to those 
figures along the frieze of the Redlands’ 
Court House, but a no’th’n officer, a friend 
of Major Reed’s, who’s come down here 
to look after so’th’n property for some 
no’th’n capitalists. Mr. Champney,” she 


continued, turning and lifting her eyes to 
Courtland as she indicated Champney 
with her hammer, ‘‘ when he isn’t talking 
English, seeing English, thinking English, 
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dressing English, and wondering why 
God didn’t make everything English, is 
trying to do the same for Ais folks. Mr. 
Champney—Co’nnle Courtland. Co’nnle 
Courtland, Mr. Champney!” The two 
men bowed formally. ‘* And now, co’nnle, 
if yo"ll come down, Mr. Champney will 
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** €CO’NNLE COURTLAND,’ WITH AN. EXPLANATORY WAVE OF THE 
HAMMER TOWARDS HER COMPANION, WHO REMAINED ERECT 


AND SLIGHTLY STIFFENED ON THE CORNICE.” 


show yo’ round the fahm. When yo’ve 
got through yo’ll find me here at work.” 

Courtland would have preferred, and 
half-looked for her company and com- 
mentary on this round of inspection, but 
he concealed his disappointment and 
descended. It did not exactly please him 
that Champney seemed relieved, and 
appeared to accept him as a. bond fide 
stranger who could not possibly interfere 





with any confidential relations that he 
might have with Miss Sally. Nevertheless 
he met the Englishman’s offer to ac- 
company him with polite gratitude, and 
they left the house together. 

In less than an hour they returned. It 
had not even taken that time for Court- 
land to discover that the real 
improvements and the new 
methods had originated with 
Miss Sally; that she was 
virtually the controlling in- 
fluence there, and that she was 
probably retarded rather than 
assisted by the old-fashioned 
and traditional conservatism 
of the Company of which 
Champney was steward. It 
was equally plain, however, 
that the young fellow was 
dimly conscious of this, and 
was frankly communicative 
about it. 

‘You see, over there they 
work things in a different way, 
and, by Jove ! they can’t under- 
stand that there is any other, 
don’t you know?  They’re 
always wigging me as if I 
could help it, although I’ve 
tried to explain the nigger 
business, and all that, don’t 
you know? They want Miss 
Dows to refer her plans to me, 
and expect me to report on 
them, and then they’ll submit 
them to the Board and wait for 
its decision. Fancy Miss Dows 
doing that! But, by Jove! 
they can’t conceive of her a¢ 
all over there, don’t you 
know?” 

‘* Which Miss Dows do you 
mean ?” asked Courtland drily. 

** Miss Sally, of course,” said 
the young fellow briskly. ‘‘ She 
manages everything—her aunt 
included. She can make those 
niggers work when no one else 
can, a word or smile from her 
is enough. She can make 
terms with dealers and contractors— 
her own terms too—when they won’t 
look at my figures. By Jove! she 
even gets points out of those travelling 
agents and inventors, don’t you know, 
who come along the road with patents 
and samples. She got one of those 
lightning-rod and wire fence men to show 
her how to put up an arbour for her 
trailing roses. Why, when I first saw 
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you up on the cornice, I thought you were 
some other chap, that she’d asked—don’t 
you know,—that is, at first, of course !— 
you know what I mean—ha, by Jove !— 
before we were introduced, don’t you 
know.” 

‘‘T think I offred to help Miss Dows,” 
said Courtland, with a quickness that he 
at once regretted. 

‘*So did he, don’t you know? Miss 
Sally does not ask anybody. Don’t you 
see? a fellow don’t like to stand by and 
see a young lady like her doing such 
work.” Vaguely aware of some infelicity 
in his speech, he awkwardly turned the 
subject, ‘‘ I don’t think I shall stay here 
long, myself.” 

‘* You expect to return to England?” 
asked Courtland. 

“Oh, no! But I shall go out of the 
Company’s service and try my own hand. 
There’s a good bit of land about three 
miles from here that’s in the market, and 
I think I could make something out of it. 
A fellow ought to settle down and be his 
own master,” he answered tentatively, 
‘‘eh?” 

‘*But how will Miss Dows be able to 
spare you?” asked Courtland, uneasily 
conscious that he was assuming an 
indifference. 

‘© Oh, I’m not much use to her, don’t 
you know—at least not “ere. But I 
might, if I had my own land and if we were 
neighbours. I told you se runs the 
place, no matter who’s here, or whose 
money is invested.” 

‘‘T piesume you are speaking now 
of young Miss Dows?” said Courtland 
drily. 

‘* Miss Sally—of course—always,” said 
Champney simply. ‘‘ She runs the shop.” 

‘* Were there not some French investors 
—relations of Miss Dows? Does 
anybody represent them ?” asked Court- 
land pointedly. 

Yet he was not quite prepared for the 
naive change in his companion’s face. 
‘*No. There was a sort of French 
cousin who used to be a good deal to 
the fore, don’t you know? But I rather 
fancy he didn’t come here to look after 
the property,” returned Champney with a 
quick laugh. ‘I think the aunt must 
have written to his friends, for they 
‘called him off,’ and I don’t think Miss 
Sally broke her heart about him. She’s 
not that sort of girl—eh? She could 
have her pick of the State if she went in 
for that sort of thing—eh?” 

Although this was exactly what Court- 





land was thinking it pleased him to 
answer in a distrait sort of fashion, 
** Certainly I should think so,” and to 
relapse into an apparently business 
abstraction. 

**T think I won’t go in,” continued 
Champney as they neared the house 
again. ‘‘ I suppose you’ll have something 
more to say to Miss Dows. If there’s 
anything else you want of me come to the 
ofnce. But she’l/ know. And—er—er—if 
you’re—er— staying long in this part of 
the country ride over and look me up, 
don’t you know? and have a smoke and 
a julep; I have a boy who knows how 
to mix them and I’ve some old brandy sent 
me from the other side. Good-bye.” 

More awkward in his kindliness than 
in his simple business confidences, but 
apparently equally honest in both he 
shook Courtland’s hand and walked 
away. Courtland turned towards the 
house. He had seen the farm and its 
improvements ; he had found some of his 
own ideas practically discounted ; clearly 
there was nothing left for him to do but to 
thank his hostess and take his leave. But 
he felt far more uneasy than when he had 
arrived ; and there was a singular sense 
of incompleteness in his visit that he could 
not entirely account for. His conversation 
with Champney had complicated—he 
knew not why—his previous theories of 
Miss Dows, and although he was half 
conscious that this had nothing to do 
with the business that brought him there, 
he tried to think thatit had. If Miss Sally 
was really—a—a—distracting element to 
contiguous man, it was certainly some- 
thing to be considered in a matter of 
business of which she would take a 
managerial part. It was true that 
Champney had said she was ‘“‘ not that sort 
of girl,” but this was the testimony of one 
who was clearly under her influence. He 


entered the house through the open 
French window. The parlour was 
deserted. He walked through the front 


hall and porch; no one was there. He 
lingered a few moments, a slight chagrin 
beginning to mingle with his uneasiness. 
She might have been on the look out 
for him. She or Sophy must have seen 
him returning. He would ring for Sophy 
and leave his thanks and regrets for her 
mistress. He looked for a bell, touched 
it, but on being confronted with Sophy, 
changed his mind and asked to see Miss 
Dows. In the interval between her 
departure and the appearance of Miss 
Sally he resolved to do the very thing 
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which he had dismissed from his thoughts 
but an hour before as ill-timed and doubt- 
ful. He had the photograph and letter in 
his pocket; he would make them his 


**REMOVED HER LITTLE SLIPPER FROM HER FPOOT, LOOKED AT THAT 


TOO, THOUGHTFULLY.” 

excuse for personally taking leave of her. 

She entered with her fair eyebrows lifted 
in a pretty surprise. 

‘*] declare to goodness, I thought yo'd 
ridden over to the red barn and gone home 
from there. I got through my work on 
the vines earlier than I thought. One of 
Judge Garret’s nephews dropped in in 
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time to help me with the last row. Yo’ 
needn’t have troubled yo’self to send up 
for me for mere company manners, 
but Sophy says yo’ looked sort of ‘ anxious _ 
and particular’ when yo’ 
asked for me—so I sup- 
pose yo’ want to see me 
tor something.” 

Mentally objurgating 
Sophy, and with an un- 
pleasant impression in his 
mind of the unknown 
neighbour who had been 
helping Miss Sally in his 
place, he nevertheless tried 
to collect himself gal- 
lantly. 

**] don’t know what my 
expression conveyed to 
Sophy,” he said, with a 
smile, ‘‘ but I trust that 
what I have to tell you 
may be interesting enough 
to make you forget my 
second intrusion.” He 
paused, and still smiling, 
continued: ‘‘For more 
than three years, Miss 
Dows, you have more or 
lessoccupied my thoughts ; 
and although we have 
actually met to-day only 
for the first time, I have 
during that time carried 
your image with me con- 
stantly. Even this meet- 
ing, which was only the 
result of an accident, I had 
been seeking for three 
years. I find you here 
under your own peaceful 
vine and fig-tree, and yet 
three years ago you came 
to me out of the thunder 
cloud of battle.” 

‘*My good gracious!” 
said Miss Sally. 

She had been clasping 
her knee with her linked 
fingers, but separated them 
and leaned backward on 
the sofa with affected con- 
sternation, but an expres- 
sion of growing amusement in her bright 
eyes. Courtland saw the mistake of his 
tone, but it was too late to change it now. 
He handed her the locketand the letter, and 
briefly, and perhaps a little more seriously, 
recounted the incident that had put him 
in possession of them. But he entirely 
suppressed the more dramatic and ghastly 
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details, and his own superstition and 
strange prepossession towards her. 

Miss Sally took the articles without a 
tremor or the least deepening or paling 
of the delicate faint suffusion of her cheek. 
When she had glanced over the letter 
which appeared to be brief, she said with 
smiling, half-pitying tranquillity : 

‘* Yes !—it was that poor Chet Brooks, 
sure! I heard that he was killed at Snake 
River. It was just like him to rush in and 
get killed the first pop! And all for 
nothing too—pure foolishness !”’ 

Shocked, yet relieved, but uneasy under 
both sensations, Courtland went on 
blindly : 

‘* But he was not the only one, Miss 
Dows. There was another man picked 
up who also had your picture.” 

‘* Yes—Joyce Masterton. They sent it 
tome. But you didn’t kill dim too?” 

‘*] don’t know that I personally killed 
either,” he said, a little coldly. He 
paused, and continued with a gravity 
which he could not help feeling very in- 
consistent and even ludicrous: ‘* They 
were brave men, Miss Dows.” 

‘* To have worn my picture ?””’ said Miss 
Sally, brightly. 

‘* To have thought they had so much to 
live for, and yet to have willingly laid 
down their lives for what they believed 
was right.” 

‘*Yo’ didn’t go huntin’ me for three 
years to tell me, a so’th’n girl, that so’th’n 
men know how to fight, did yo’, co’nnle ?” 
returned the young lady, with the slightest 
lifting of her head and drooping of her 
blue veined lids in a divine hauteur. 
‘*They were always ready enough for 
that, even among themselves. It was 
much easier for these pooah boys to fight 
a thing out, than think it out, or work it 
out. Yo’ folks in the no’th learned to do 
all three ; that’s where you got the grip 
onus. Yo’ look surprised, co’nnle?” 

‘*] didn’t expect you would look at it 

-quite in—in—that way,” said Courtland, 
awkwardly. 

‘*‘I am sorry I disappointed yo’ after 
yo’d taken such a heap o’ trouble,” 
returned the young lady, with a puzzling 
assumption of humility as she rose, and 
smoothed out her skirts, ‘‘ but I couldn’t 
know exactly what yo’ might be expecting 
after three years; if I Aad, 1 might have 
put on moa’ning.” She stopped and 


adjusted a straying tendril of her hair, 
with the sharp corner of the dead man’s 
letter. 

co’nnle. 


‘*But I thank yo’, all the same, 
It was real good in yo’ to think 
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of toting these things over here.” 
she held out her hand frankly. 

Courtland took it with the sickening 
consciousness that for the last five 
minutes he had been an unconscionable 
ass. He could not prolong the interview, 
after she had so significantly risen. If he 
had only taken his leave and kept the 
letter and locket for a later visit, perhaps 
when they were older friends! It was 
too late now. He bent over her hand for 
a moment, again thanked her for her 
courtesy, and withdrew. A moment 
later she heard the receding beat of his 
horse’s hoofs on the road. 

She opened the drawer of a brass- 
handled cabinet, and after a moment’s 
critical survey of her picture in the dead 
man’s locket, tossed it and the letter in 
the recesses of the drawer. Then she 
stopped, removed her little slipper from 
her foot, looked at shat too, thoughtfully, 
and called: ‘‘ Sophy!” 

‘*Miss Sally?” said 
appearing at the door. 

** Are you sure you did not move that 
ladder ?” 

‘*] "clare to goodness, Miss Sally, I 
nebber teched it?” 

Miss Sally directed a critical glance 
at her handmaiden’s red coifed head. 
‘*No,” she said to herself, softly, ‘* it 
didn’t feel like wool, anyway !” 


And 


the re- 


girl, 


CHAPTER III. 


In spite of the awkward termination 
of his visit—or perhaps Jdecause of it— 
Courtland called again at the plantation 
within the week. But this time he was 
accompanied by Drummond, and was 
received by Miss Miranda Dows, a tall, 
aquiline-nosed spinster of fifty, whose old- 
time politeness had become slightly 
affected and whose old beliefs had given 
way toa half cynical acceptance of new 
facts. Mr. Drummond, delighted with 
the farm and its management, was no less 
fascinated by Miss Sally, while Courtland 
was now discreet enough to divide his 
attentions between her and her aunt, with 
the result that he was far from participat- 
ing in Champney’s conviction of Miss 
Miranda’s _unimportance. To the 
freedmen she still represented the old 
implacable task-mistress, and it was 
evident that they superstitiously believed 
that she still retained a vague power of 
over-riding the Fourteenth Amendment 
at her pleasure, and was only to be 




















restrained by the mediation of the good- 
humoured and sensible Miss Sally. 
Courtland was quick to see the value 
of this influence in the transition state 
of the freedmen, and pointed it out 
to his principal. Drummond’s previous 
doubts and scepticism, already weakened 
by Miss Sally’s fascinations, vanished 
entirely at this prospect of beneficially 
utilising these lingering evils of slavery. 





‘* FIXED HER BRIGHT GREY EYES ON HIS SERIOUS FACE.’ 


He was convinced, he was even enthus- 
iastic. The foreign investors were men 
to be bought out; the estate improved 
and enlarged by the Company, and the fair 
Owners retained in the management and 
control. Like most prejudiced men, 
Drummond's conversion was sudden and 
extreme, and, being a practical man, was 
at once acted upon. At a second and 
third interview the preliminaries were 
arranged, and in three weeks from Court- 
land’s first visit, the Dows’ plantation and 
part of Major Reed’s were merged in the 
‘**‘Drummond Syndicate,” and placed 
beyond financial uncertainty. Courtland 


remained to represent the Company as 
superintendent at Redlands, and with the 
the 


transfer of English investments 
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Champney retired, as he had suggested, 
to a smaller venture of his own, on a 
plantation a few miles distant which the 
Company had been unable to secure. 
During this interval, Courtland had 
frequent interviews with Miss Sally, and 
easy and unrestrained access to her 
presence. He had never again erred on 
the side of romance or emotion; he had 
never again referred to the infelix letter 
and photograph ; 
and, without being 
obliged to confine 
himself strictly to 
business affairs, he 
had maintained an 
even, quiet, neigh- 
bourly intercourse 
with her. Much of 
this was the result 
of his own self- 
control and soldier- 
ly training, and 
gave little indica- 
tion of the deeper 
feeling that he was 
conscious lay be- 
neath it. At times 
hecaughtthe young 
girl’s eyes fixed 
upon him with a 
mischievous  curi- 
osity. A strange 
thrill went through 
him; there are few 
situations so subtle 
and dangerous as 
the accidental con- 
fidences and under- 
standings of two 
young people of 
opposite sex, even 
though the ques- 
sentimental inclination be 
still in abeyance. Courtland knew 
that Miss Sally remembered the too 
serious attitude he had taken towards her 
past. She might laugh at it, and even 
resent it, but she Anew it, remembered 
it, knew that Ae did, and this precious 
knowledge was confined to themselves. 
It was in their minds when there was a 
pause in their more practical and con- 
ventional conversation, and was even 
revealed in the excessive care which Miss 
Sally later took to avert at the right 
moment, her mischievously smiling eyes. 
Once she went further. Courtland had 
just finished explaining to her a plan for 
substituting small farm buildings for the 
usual half-cultivated garden-patches dear 


tion of any 
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to the negro field hand, and had laid down 
the drawings on the table in the office, 
when the young lady, leaning against it 
with her hands behind her, fixed her 
bright grey eyes on his serious face. 

‘*T vow and protest, co’nnle,” she said, 
dropping into one of the quaint survivals 
of an old-time phraseology peculiar to 
her people, ‘‘I1 never allowed yo’ could 
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co’nnle, to pick up many worms in the 
mo’ning. But,” she added with a dazzling 
smile, ‘* I reckon from what yo’ said about 
the photograph, yo’ thought 7 wasn’t ex- 
actly what yo’ believed I ought to be either.” 

He would have liked to tell her then 
and there that he would have been 
content if those bright beautiful eyes had 
never kindled with anything but love or 





**COLONEL COURTLAND LIFTED HIS HAT TO MISS MIRANDA AND HER NIECE,” 


just give yo’self up to business, soul and 
body, as yo’ do, when I first met yo’ that 
day.” 

‘* Why, what did you think me?” he 
asked quickly. 

Miss Sally, who had a southern aptitude 
for gesture, took one little hand from 
behind her, twisted it above her head with 
a pretty air of disposing of some airy 
nothing in a presumably masculine 
fashion, and said: ‘‘ Oh, ¢haz.”’ 

‘*T am afraid I did not impress you 
then as a very practical man,” he said 
with a faint colour. 

**] thought you roosted rather high, 





womanly aspiration ; that that soft, lazy, 
caressing voice had never been lifted 
beyond the fire-side or domestic circle ; 
that the sunny, tendrilled hair and pink 
ears had never inclined to anything but 
whispered admiration; and that the 
graceful, lithe, erect figure, so independent 
and self-contained, had been satisfied to 
lean only upon his arm for support. He 
was conscious that this had been in his 
mind when he first saw her; he was 
equally conscious that she was more 
bewilderingly fascinating to him in her 
present inaccessible intelligence and 
practicality. 
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‘*I confess,” he said, looking into her 
eyes with a vague smile, ‘‘I did not 
expect you would be so forgetful of some 
one who had evidently cared for you.” 

‘*Meaning Mr. Chet Brooks, or Mr. 
Joyce Masterton, or both. That’s like 
most yo’ men, co’nnle. Yo’ reckon 
because a girl pleases you she ought to 
be grateful all her life—and yo’rs too! 
Yo’ think different now! But yo’ needn’t 
act up to it quite so much.” She made 
a little deprecating gesture with her 
disengaged hand as if to ward off any 
retaliating gallantry. ‘‘I ain’t speaking 
for myself, co’nnle. Yo’ and me are good 
enough friends. But the girls round 
here think yo’re a trifle too much taken 
up with rice and niggers. And looking 
at it even in yo’r light, co’nnle, it ain’t 
business. Yo’ want to keep straight with 
Major Reed, so it would be just as well 
to square the major’s woman folks. 
Tavy and Gussie Reed ain’t exactly 
poisonous, co’nnle, and yo’ might see 
one or the other home from church 
next Sunday. The Sunday after that, 
just to show yo’ ain’t particular, and that 
yo’ go in for being a regular beau, yo’ 
might walk home with me. Don’t be 
frightened—I’ve got a better gown than 
this. It’s a new one, just come home 
from Louisville, and I'll wear it for the 
occasion.” 

He did not dare to say that the quaint 
frock she was then ‘wearing—a plain 
** checked” household gingham used for 
children’s pinafores, with its ribbons of 
the same pattern, gathered in bows at the 
smart apron pockets, had become a part 
of her beauty, for he was already hope- 
lessly conscious that she was lovely in 
anything, and he might be impelled to 


say so. He thanked her gravely and 
earnestly, but without gallantry or 
effusion, and had the satisfaction of 


seeing the mischief in her eyes increase 
in proportion to his seriousness, and 
heard her say with affected concern: 
‘‘Bear up, co’nnle! Don’t let it worry 
yo’ till the time comes,” and took his 
leave. 

On the following Sunday he was present 
at the Redlands Episcopal Church, and 
after the service stood with outward com- 
posure but some inward chafing among 
the gallant youth who, after the local 
fashion, had ranged themselves outside 
the doors of the building. He was some- 
what surprised to find Mr. Champney 
evidently as much out of place as himself, 
but less self-contained, waiting in the 
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crowd of expectant cavaliers. Although 
convinced that the young Englishman 
had come only to see Miss Sally he was 
glad to share his awkward isolation with 
another stranger, and greeted him 
pleasantly. The Dows’ pew being nearer 
to the entrance than the Reeds’ gave 
up its occupants first. Colonel Courtland 
lifted his hat to Miss Miranda and her 
niece, at the same moment that Champney 
moved forward and ranged himself beside 
them. Miss Sally catching Courtland’s 
eye showed the whites of her own in a 
backward glance of mischievous sig- 
nificance to indicate the following Reeds. 
When they approached, Courtland joined 
them, and finding himself beside Miss 
Octavia entered into conversation. Ap- 
parently the suppressed passion and 
sardonic melancholy of that dark-eyed 
young lady spurred him to a lighter, gayer 
humour even in proportion as Miss 
Sally’s good-natured levity and sunny 
practicality made him serious. They 
presently fell to the rear with other 
couples and were soon quite alone. 

A little haughty, but tall and erect in her 
well-preserved black grenadine dress, 
which gave her the appearance of a 
youthful but implacable widow, Miss Reed 
declared she had not seen the co’nnle for 
‘*a coon’s age,” and certainly had not 
expected to have the honour of his 
company as long as there were niggers 
to be elevated or painted to look like 
white men. She hoped that he and 
paw and Sally Dows were happy! They 
hadn’t yet got so far as to put up a nigger 
preacher in the place of Mr. Symes, their 
rector, but she understood that there 
was some talk of running Hannibal 
Johnson—Miss Dows’ coachman—for 
county judge next year! No? she had 
not heard that the co’nnle Aimself had 
thought of running for the office! He 
might laugh at her as much as he liked— 
he seemed to be in better spirits than 
when she first saw him—only she would 
like to know if it was ‘‘ noth’n style” to 
laugh coming home from church? Of 
course if it was she would have to adopt 
it with the Fourteenth Amendment. But 
just now, she noticed the folks were 
staring at them and Miss Sally Dows had 
turned round to look. Nevertheless Miss 
Octavia’s sallow cheek nearest the colonel 
—the sunny side—had taken a faint 
brunette’s flush, and the corners of her 
proud mouth were slightly lifted. 

** But, candidly, Miss Reed, don’t you 
think that you would prefer to have old 
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Hannibal, whom you know, as county 
judge, than a stranger and a northern 
man like me?” 

Miss Reed’s dark eyes glanced sideways 
at the handsome face 
and elegant figure 
beside her. Some- 
thing like a saucy 
smile struggled to 
her thin lips. 

‘* There mightn’t 
be much to choose, 
co’nnle.”’ 

‘*T admit it. We 
should both ac- 
knowledge our mis- 
tress and be like 
wax in her hands.” 

*“Yo’ ought to 
make that pooty 
speech to Sally 
Dows, she’s gener- 
ally mistress around 
here. But,” she 
added, suddenly 
fixing her eyes on 
him, ‘‘how does it 
happen that yo’ 
ain’t walking with 
her instead of that 
Englishman? Yo’ 
know that it’s as 
plain as day that he 
took that land over 
there just to benear 
her, when he was 
no longer agent.” 

But Courtland 
was always master 
of himself and quite 
at ease regarding 
Miss Sally when 





not in that lady’s dete VA Z 
presence. “You Wa, Fs 71 
forget,” he said Atul I 7 '” 
smilingly, ‘‘ that 3a Wf 


I’m still a stranger 
and know little of 
the local gossip, 
and if I did know 
it, I am afraid we didn’t bargain to 
buy up with the /and Mr. Champney’s 
personal interest in the /andlady.” 

‘**Yo'ld have had your hands full, for 
I reckon she’s pooty heavily mortgaged 
in that fashion, already,” returned Miss 
Reed with more dadinage than spitefulness 
in the suggestion. ‘*‘ And Mr. Champney 
was run pooty close by a French cousin 
of hers when he was here. Yo’ haven't 
got any French books to lend me, co’nnle 
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—have yo’? Paw says yo’ read a heap of 


French, and I find it mighty hard to keep 
up my practice since I left the Convent at 
St. Louis, for paw don’t know what sort 


‘*“* AND YO’ MEAN TO SAY, CO’NNLE, THERE'S NOTHING BETWEEN Yo’ AND 


SALLY DOWws?” 


of books to order, and I reckon he makes 
awful mistakes sometimes.” 

The conversation here turning upon 
polite literature, it appeared that Miss 
Octavia’s French reading, through a shy, 
proud innocence and an imperfect know- 
ledge of the wicked subtleties’ of the 
language was somewhat broad and 
unconventional for a young lady. Court- 
land promised to send her some books, 
and even ventured to suggest some 
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American and English novels not intensely 
‘“‘no’th’n”’ nor ‘* meta-physical ’’—ac- 
cording to the accepted southern beliefs. 
A new respect and pitying interest in 
this sullen, solitary girl, cramped by 
tradition, and bruised rather than enlight- 
ened by sad experiences, came over him. 
He found himself talking quite con- 
fidentially to the lifted head, arched eye- 
brows and aquiline nose beside him, and 
even thinking what a handsome high bred 
brother she might have been to some one. 
When they had reached the house, in 
compliance with the familiar custom, he 
sat down on one of the lower steps of 
the veranda while she, shaking out, her 
skirt, took a seat a step or two above 
him. This enabled him, after the languid 
local fashion, to lean on his elbow and gaze 
up into the eyes of the young lady, while 
she with equal languor looked down 
upon him. But in the present instance 
Miss Reed leaned forward suddenly, and 
darting asharp quick glance into his very 
consciousness, said : 

‘* And yo’ mean to say, co’nnle, there’s 
nothing between yo’ and Sally Dows ?” 

Courtland neither flushed, trembled, 
grew confused, nor prevaricated. 

‘*We are good friends, I think,” he 
replied quietly, without evasion or hesita- 
tion. 

Miss Reed looked at him thoughtfully. 
‘*T reckon that is so—and no more. And 
that’s why yo’ve been so lucky in every- 
thing,” she said slowly. 

‘*]T don’t think I quite understand,” 
returned Courtland smiling. ‘‘ Is this a 
paradox—or a consolation ? ” 

‘* It’s the /ruth,” said Miss Reed gravely. 
**Those who try to be anything more to 
Sally Dows lose their luck.” 

‘* That is—are rejected by her. Is she 
reallyso relentless?” continued Courtland 
gaily. 

**T mean that they lose their luck in 
everything. Something is sure to happen. 
And she can’t help it either.’” 


‘Is this a Sybilline warning, Miss 
Reed ?” 
‘‘No. It’s nigger superstition. It 


came from Mammy Judy, Sally's old 
nurse. It’s part of their regular Hoo 
doo.! She bewitched Miss Sally when 
she was a baby, so that everybody is 
bound to Aer as long as they care for 
her, and she isn’t bound to ¢he in any 


lie. Negro witchcraft; from 


probably. 


** Voo-doo,”” 


way. All their luck goes to her as soon 
as the spell is on them,” she added darkly. 

**] think I know the rest,” returned 
Courtland with still greater solemnity. 
** You gather the buds of the witch hazel 
in April when the moon is full. You 
then pluck three hairs from the young 
lady’s right eyebrow when she isn’t 
looking ¥ 

** Yo’ can laugh, co’nnle, for yo’re lucky 
——because yo’re free.” 

‘*I’m not so sure of that,” he said 
gallantly, ‘‘for I ought to be riding at 
this moment over to the Infirmary to visit 
my Sunday sick. If being made to 
pleasantly forget one’s time and duty is a 
sign of witchcraft I am afraid Mammy 
Judy’s enchantments were not confined to 
only one southern young lady.” 

The sound of quick footsteps on the 
gravel path caused them both to look up. 
A surly looking young fellow, ostenta- 
tiously booted and spurred, and carrying 
a heavy raw hide riding whip in his 
swinging hand was approaching them. 
Deliberately, yet with uneasy self- 
consciousness, ignoring the presence of 
Courtland, he nodded abruptly to Miss 
Reed, ascended the steps, brushed past 
them both without pausing, and entered 
the house. 

‘*Is that yo’ manners, Mr. Tom?” 
called the young lady after him, a slight 
flush rising to her sallow cheek. The 
young man muttered something from the 
hall which Courtland did not catch. ‘It’s 
Cousin Tom Higbee,” she explained half 
disdainfully. ‘* He’s had some ugliness 
with his horse, I reckon ; but paw ought 
to teach him how to behave. And—I 
don’t think he likes no’th’n men,” she 
added gravely. 

Courtland, who had kept his temper 
with his full understanding of the intruder’s 
meaning, smiled as he took Miss Reed’s 
hand in parting. ‘‘ That’s quite enough 
explanation, and | don’t ‘know why it 
shouldn’t be even an apology.” 

Yet the incident left little impression 
on him as he strolled back to Redlands. 
It was not the first time he had tasted 
the dregs of old sectional hatred in in- 
civility and discourtesy, but as it seldom 
came from his old personal antagonists— 
the soldiers—and was confined to the 
callow youth, former non-combatants and 
politicians, he could afford to overlook it. 
He did not see Miss Sally during the 
following week. 





(Zo be continued.) 























THE START: TRAIL HUNTING, 


OTTER HUNTING. 


By W. C. A. BLEW. 


With Illustrations by H. FIDLER anp GEO. E. LODGE. 


R. VENATOR and Mr. Piscator, 
whose very interesting conversa- 

tions are to be read in the Compleat Angler, 
would neither of them appear to have 
had much to do with otters. Venator 
had probably never taken part in an 
otter hunt; nor could Piscator have 
expended much time in the study of the 
otter’s ways in the direction of ascertaining 
whether ornot he be the enemy to angling he 
is often represented to be. These gentlemen 
ask whether the otter is a beast or a fish ? 
Since these worthies seriously debated this 
question, however, an intimate knowledge 
of the otter and its ways has been confined 
to a remarkably limited number of persons ; 
in fact there is no-living thing which 
provides sport for mankind about which 
so little is known; for to this day 
otter hunters are not agreed whether the 
female otter brings forth her young at the 
spring of the year only, like the fox; or 
whether, like the dog, she breeds at any 
time of year. Of the habits of deer 
most people know something, if only that 
it is wise to keep out of their way at a 
certain time of year. ‘‘ Reynolds” is 
sufficiently en évidence in visiting hen- 
roosts, and in front of hounds to make 
him an old acquaintance of the average 
dweller in the country ; and people know 


all about the hare; but except river 
keepers, who appear to take an honest 
pride in trapping him, not one person in 
a thousand who has not been otter-hunting 
has ever seen an otter; and possibly the 
general idea is that 
otters are nearly ex- 
tinct ; or, that if one 
be found, it lasts a 
pack of hounds for 
as long atime as the 
single snipe did the 
French sportsman, 
7.e. for so long as 
there is time to pur- 
sue it! 

I venture to think, 
however, that otters 
exist in far greater 
numbers than most 
people, not otter- 
hunters, are aware 
of ; and that, if hunt- 
ing could take place on the Thames, 
the supply would be equal to the de- 
mand, the machinations of trappers not- 
withstanding. Still, it is by no means 
surprising that so little should be known 
of the otter. Although he frequently 
takes an overland route when bound 
from one stream to another, or to cut 
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off a corner of a winding river—he is 
a far better judge of short cuts than the 
average cabman—he does not seek his 
prey ashore, except when he sets out on a 
frog-catching expedition. Nor, again, does 
he float lazily on the top of the water bask- 
ing in the warmth of a noontide sun ; while 
the most persistent watcher will never see 
him walk into his parlour, for the simple 
reason that the entrance thereto is 
always below the water-level, and the 
otter never goes abroad till after sundown. 
He, therefore, who would see an otter, 





table the otter has yet to make a name 
for itself; though Pennant does say that 
in the kitchen of a Carthusian convent, 
near Dijon, he saw an otter being prepared 
for cooking—possibly some refractory 
sisters had been sentenced to eat it by 
way of penance. 

The otter is sometimes loosely called an 
amphibious animal; but it is of course 
nothing of the sort; and drowning an 
otter is almost as easy as drowning a 
man. Itisan expert swimmer and diver ; 
but it dives only for its prey; and its 
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must go otter-hunting—or to the Zoo. 
A propos of the Zoo, a story has been 
told intended to illustrate the well-known 
affection of the female otter for its young. 
Into the otter pond, which was no more 
than half full, and had sloping sides, a 
juvenile: otter once tumbled. It could 
of course take care of itself in the 
water; but getting out was quite be- 
yond its powers. The mother took 
in the situation at a glance; dived in; 
and then, with her superior strength, 
crawled up the slanting sides until her 
tail was just in the water. The young 
one took hold of the tail, and was drawn 
out triumphantly! Otters have often 
been tamed ; and oneis said to have been 
in the habit of swimming about after its 
master’s boat ; it would dive and come up 
with fish ; while several otters are reported 
to have acted like cormorants at the bidd- 
ing of their owners. Asa delicacy for the 


web feet—the webbing is carried to the 
farthest point so as to give the otter the 
maximum of propulsion in the water—are 
no bar to its progressing at a fair pace on 
land. But the otter cannot remain under 
water for any length of time; and is am- 
phibious to the limited extent only of 
living in a dry warm place on shore, and 
getting its living mainly beneath the sur- 
face of the water. Although the otter is 
essentially a fish-eater, and does occa- 
sionally devour a young salmon or trout, it 
keeps down the stock of eels and other 
coarse fish which feast luxuriously on the 
spawn and young of the more choice sorts. 

Just as the fox is perhaps the most 
graceful animal when travelling on land, 
so we must credit the otter with far sur- 
passing every other living thing, fish 
excluded, with gracein the water. Tosee 
from some secluded spot an otter swim- 
ming, not as he swims for his life 
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from the otter hounds, but when, uncon- 
scious of the presence of man, leisurely, 
and for its own ends, is indeed to witness 
the poetry of motion. 

It was said just now that man knows 
comparatively little about the otter ; and 
it is equally true that otters are not 
familiar with the sight of man. In well- 
conducted _— establishments 
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ing his way across country to some other 
water. Moreover, the otter has a very 
delicate nose ; and, just as the bouquet of 
the wine clings long to the cask in which 
it was stored, so would the reminiscences 
of an otter hunt, in the shape of the scent 
of the human and canine participators 
therein, appear to hover around the river 

bank ; as to draw the same 





founded to carry on what 
Mr. John Jorrocks desig- 
nated the ‘‘ sport incarcer- 
ate,” every precaution is 
taken to prevent the deer 
from becoming familiar with 
man. They are found to run 
better than when they regard 
living persons as commor 
objects of the country ; but, 
save when they are hunted, 
otters seldom or never see a 
man, and so, in one sense, 





district for an otter within 
two or three weeks, or even 
longer, of finding and hunt- 
ing one would be indeed a 
fruitless task. Hence it is 
that a master of otter hounds 
needs a wide extent of 
country. A flood may .come 
in handily to wash away all 
traces of recent proceedings, 
and will of course keep 
hounds in kennel till the 
waters have subsided ; but, 





may be called the wildest of 
all the animals we hunt. 

Otter-hunting has been practised in the 
Hebrides, and on the streams of England 
from north to south ; from the west to as 
far east as is practicable; yet while, 
according to Lord Yarborough, there are 
330 packs of 
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in an ordinary way, the 
human tramps’ chalk-mark 
for ‘‘flummuxed” is not a more certain 
warning to his successors who may travel 
the same road, than is the odour of a 
recent hunt to the travelling otter. 
Hence it is that masters of otter hounds 
travel from 





hounds devoted 
to the chase of 
the deer, fox, 
and hare, there 
are no more 
than about nine- 
teen packs of 
Otter Hounds ; 
how then, it 
may be asked, 
does otter-hunt- 
ing flourish in 
so many quar- 
ters of the 
United  King- 
dom ? Well, 
for one thing, 
there are no 
‘*favourite co- 
verts”’ in otter- 
hunting. In fox-hunting this or that wood 
or gorse is often a sure find; the litter or 
litters of cubs bred there will, unless 
disturbed, probably live there till the last 
of the family has died a natural death. So 
far as one knows, however, families of 
otters soon disperse, and seem to have no 
head-quarters. The otter is a sort of an 
aquatic tramp resting in one holt for one 
night, and then continuing his journey 
along the river or brook, or perhaps mak- 
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place to place. 
To the fox- 
hunter the ar- 
rival of spring 
is the threshold 
of the summer 
of his discon- 
tent; but the 
otter hunter is 
buoyed up with 
the knowledge 
that Ais favour- 
ite amusement 
is about to com- 
mence. The 
sweeter the 
‘scent of the 
flowers, the less 
in evidence the 
‘“‘rigours” of 
the spring, the nearer is the opening day. 
As soon as the weather is warm enough, 
and the water ditto, otter-hunting begins. 
By that time, however, strangers and 
sojourners have left their winter hunting 
quarters ; and so have many residents. 
They are to be seen at Hurlingham, Barn 
Elms, Epsom, Ascot,Sandown, and Kemp- 
ton, while a comparative few only are found 
to interest themselves in the pursuit of 
the otter. A fascinating sport it is 
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unquestionably ; yet scarcely one which 
in the widest sense of the word can be 
termed popular. Different hunts have, to 
be sure, their distinctive uniforms ; but the 
casual attendant will find no opportunity 
for arraying himself in very gorgeous 
apparel ; while, if he would attain distinc- 
tion, it will not be by sticking spurs into a 
willing horse, and clearing obstacles of 
wondrous height, strength or width. 
The man on horseback feels nothing of 
the exertion entailed by a ten to fifteen 
miles journey to covert ; forty minutes at 
best pace over 


95 
otter keeps excellent hours—as he under- 
stands the term. Seldom,. if ever, does 
he venture abroad before sunset, while he 
is in his holt before the first streak of day- 
light has illumined the sky. To post- 
pone the hour of meeting, therefore, 
especially with young hounds, is to forego 
all the advantages of a hot drag; for, 
when once the earth has felt the warm 
rays of the sun, scent is apt to vanish with 
too great rapidity. 

Like the fox, the otter is a ‘‘ toddling 
animal:” and before the hounds shall 
have marked 





a stiff country 
should not 
make him 
turn a_ hair, 
though his 
horse may be 
in lather some 
time before 
the run come 
to an end. 
The otter 
hunter may, 
of course, 
take train to 
distant fix- 
tures ; or 
drive his own 
pony cart to 
the  rendez- 
vous; but if he 
aspires to graduate as the nearest approach 
to a ‘‘ customer ” that otter-hunting allows 
of, he must trust to the pace and stamina of 
the Apostle’s horse ; a beast which com- 
monly requires the maximum of nourish- 
ment and Care in return for a minimum of 
exertion. Earlyhours? Well, yes! they 
should be early. The tendency of the 
present day is to postpone the hour for 
commencing our amusements till the world 
has become warm ; and, in some countries, 
masters fix their meetings at an hour 
which inflicts no hardship on the sluggard 
who is not, at the same time, totally in- 
different to the charms of otter-hunting. 
If, however, you want to see otter- 
hunting at its best, smoke one cigar fewer 
overnight ; be content with less than the 
accustomed measure of hot stopping ; 
wind up your watch an hour or so earlier 
than usual, and set forth to join a pack 
which meets early. The master of otter 
hounds cannot, like his foxhunting brother, 
put his hounds into covert and get away 
on the back of his otter; he must, like 
the foxhunter of old, hunt his game to 
his hiding place by the drag or trail. The 
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their otter, the 
hounds may 
have carried 
the trail for 
six, eight, or 
even ten miles, 
and not up 
and down a 
river bank as 
some people 
imagine, but 
over a good 
deal of coun- 
try, in the 
event of this 
particular ot- 
ter having 
made his way 
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from one 
water to 
another. Superlatively good runs are 


necessarily as rare after the otter as after a 
fox ; but hounds might be running the 
latter animal sometimes from the head they 
carry over the long grass—you begin to 
hunt the otter, remember, before the hay 
harvest, and so the body scent clings to 
the tall grass and gives hounds an un- 
speakable advantage. Again, you will be 
reminded of foxhunting as throwing their 
tongue right merrily, the pack works 
through the spinney on the river’s bank, 
or in the osier bed. 

But we have not yet said anything 
about the hounds with which we hunt the 
otter. As most people know, “fe otter 
hound is a rough-coated hound, deep of 
tongue, and plodding in his work; but 
some masters employ foxhounds, and in 
this work, as when in pursuit of his 
perhaps more legitimate game, ‘‘ it is the 
dash of the foxhound which distinguishes 
him ;” and as the most killing packs of 
otter hounds contain both foxhounds and 
the rough otter hounds—for both breeds 
have their uses—one can frequently see at 
a glance how the superior dash of the fox- 
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hound serves him. Some there be who 
declare that this dash and drive has saved 
the life of many an otter; but the writer 
is inclined to the opinion that it has killed 
more otters than would have fallen to the 
prowess of the rough-coated specimens. 
There is, however, one difficulty attend- 
ing the employment of foxhounds for 
otter-hunting ; not one in a hundred will 
stoop to the scent of an otter. Foxes 
and hares make their dwellings in fields 
and in woods and coverts which are 
private property, and into which the casual 
owner of adog 
may not wan- 
der without 
risking the 
pains and 
penalties of 
the law; but 
there is no 
more favour- 
ite country 
walk than 
along the 
river or brook 
side. People 
of all classes 


take their 
dogs for a 
walk, and 
these dogs 
will chivvy 
hares, and 


rabbits, water -rats, and most other 
things ; but the scent of an otter has no 
more attraction for them than has the 
pungent odour of the onion to a gourmet. 
Were not this the case, the otter might 
soon become extinct. If every dog would 
stoop to his scent, and if he could be 
marked, he would in many cases speedily 
be dug out, unless he chanced to slip 
away in time by his subaqueous front 
door ; and even that might be barred if 
the dog’s owners had an inkling that an 
otter was hidden in the roots of the tree, 
against which they loll whilst smoking 
their pipes. 

No, it is rarely that a foxhound takes 
readily to the otter’s scent. Read Parson 
Russell’s memoirs, and learn how, after 
having collected some foxhounds he 
walked 3,000 miles before he ever found 
an otter; though as he admitted, ‘‘I 
must have walked over scores.”” Then 
he became possessed of a_ school- 
master in the person of Racer; his 
hitherto incompetent pack soon learned 
their business, and in two seasons Mr. 
Russell could claim to have scored ‘ five 
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and thirty otters off the reel.” The same 
difficulty is experienced in connection with 
the terriers, as only one here and there 
takes readily to the scent of an otter. 
When, however, foxhounds will hunt an 
otter they have one advantage over the 
rough hound. The coat of the former is 
shorter and less absorbent than that of 
the latter. The foxhound on emerging 
from the water just gives himself a shake 
and a roll—very often he does not stop to 
do that, for after a few bounds the weight 
of water is nothing to him—and he is 
all right ; 
whereas the 
longer coat 
of the otter 
hound: proper 
not only holds 
water and so 
retards him, 
but renders 


him the sooner 
chilled. 
We just 


now left the 
pack running 
on the otter’s 
trail, at a 
pace fast 
enough to 
convince the 
novice _ that 
hunting the 
otter, even in its preliminary stage, is 
sometimes warm and exciting work. 
The trail having been struck, the otter 
will in due time be marked, that is, 
hunted up to the holt in which he has 
ensconced himself. The terriers will 
be called into requisition to effect a 
dislodgement, and if their efforts be 
attended with success, the beginner will 
see the graceful movements of his first 
otter. At this stage, the stranger to 
otter-hunting will see a new phase of the 
chase. When with fox, or staghounds, 
or harriers, the huntsman occasionally 
has nothing to do but sit down and ride, 
the scent does the rest; or, when he has 
to come to the assistance of the pack, he 
casts as experience may suggest, or in the 
direction of a friendly holloa or an up- 
lifted hat. In the majority of rivers, 
however, it is more than doubtful whether 
hounds would ever kill one single otter 
during the whole of the season were they 
not aided by the master, huntsman, and 
a few trustworthy helps. 

On being ousted from his retreat, the 
otter is sure to try to reach some other 
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haven he knows of ; and so by constantly 
hunting the same district, the huntsman 
in time becomes acquainted with pretty 
well all the places in which an otter can 
find sanctuary ; and these places, it must 
be remembered, cannot be seen like a 


head to save his heels by standing still. 
If there be deep water at hand the 
otter will almost certainly decline to 
go away, and will keep making short 
journeys from one holt to another. 
There will then be so much scent 
about, that the hounds 
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rabbit-hole, or a culvert under a road, 
because the entrance to them is perhaps 
eighteen inches or a couple of feet under 
water ; consequently, to an even greater 
extent than in other kinds of hunting, 
local knowledge is necessary before good 
sport can reasonably be hoped for, as the 
huntsman on getting to a fresh trail, or, 
owing to the otter having eluded the 
vigilance of the field, will approximately 
know where to expect another mark. Ifa 
huntsman does not know where these 
underwater holes are, he cannot possibly 
ascertain their existence, and so any 
number of otters may escape with their 
lives. 

When, however, the hounds are first 
laid on, the scene is exciting enough to 
rouse even the most lethargic. In go the 
hounds into the water, the chorus swells, 
and the beauties of nature are forgotten in 
the excitement of the moment. The 
water carries a scent, but it shifts even 
more rapidly than it would in a wind on 
land. Away go the hounds with it, and if 
they are foxhounds, it would be like trying 
to stem the torrent to stop them with 
whip or rate; they rust have their fun 
out, and then will return to the huntsman, 
who, during the burst, has allowed his 





cannot discriminate be- 
tween the earlier and 
the later lines. Some- 
times it happens that 
the otter, after having 
been sharply hustled for 
a while, will leave the 
river, and make his way 





overland to his next 
point, and so there is 
need for the sharpest 


of eyes. So also is there 
when ‘“‘ Look out below,” 
is the warning cry of 
the master, on there 
being reason to. ex- 
pect that the otter has 
headed down stream. 
To look out for an otter 
passing over a shallow, 
is not by any means 
such an easy thing as 
watching at the corner 
of a covert for the de- 
parture of a fox. If the watcher sit 
on a gate and smoke his pipe while dis- 
charging the highly important duty of 
looking out below, he might as well 


be watching through a field-glass from 
neighbouring church 


the top of some 
tower. He 
must bundle 
into the water 
if necessary, 
and it gene- 
rally is; and 
must never 
take his eyes 
off the stickle 
he is set to 
watch. This is 
one of the re- 
sponsible posts 
of otter hunt- 
ing, and must 
not be filled in 
a perfunctory manner. As a matter of 
fact, it never is because the ‘‘ Look out 
below ” man is always some one who can 
be trusted. 

It must not, however, be supposed that, 
because otter-hunting involves crossing 
rivers, getting wet and tumbling about, 
it is indulged in solely by a handful of 
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enthusiastic men. It 


at a very early meeting, the 
company may be select; but, 
as masters of otter hounds 
visit rivers by invitation, it 
often happens that the field is 
a large one. Carriages and 
pony carts may be utilised as 
far as they can be, and then 
the fair occupants—those at 
least who did not start on 
foot —will descend from their 
vehicles and join in the sport 
with the keen relish they 
usually bring to bear in what- 
ever amusement they may 
indulge. The male _ otter- 
hunter may now and then be 
called upon to make one of 
a sedan chair, in which some 
lady may be conveyed across 
an awkward ford; but as a 
rule the fair otter-hunter is 
as willing as those of the 
other sex to take the rough 
with the smooth. 


After various incidents of a more or less 
exciting nature the chase comes to an end 
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may, of course, 
happen that, in some remote district, and 
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THING. 


the water. 





let us hope with a kill; but if he meets 
with his death at all, the otter will be 


killed by the hounds, for the 
barbarous spear is now happily 
out of fashion ; and if fortune 
has favoured the master 
and his hounds, it may be 
hoped that the neophyte 
will from that day forth 
have enrolled himself in the 
ranks of otter - hunters. 
With his newly-found sport 
he may happily bridge 
over the gap which divides 
one fox-hunting season from 
the next. He may of course 
be checked by floods just 
as frost stops him in the 
winter; and five months 


will be the utmost to 
which the otter hunting 
season will extend. A dry 


summer is necessarily a more 
successful one for hounds, 
since the otter is then at 
a disadvantage; his swim- 
ming powers more at a 


discount in consequence of the lowness of 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 


Illustrated by W. H. MARGETSON. 


has been said that this is 
an age of the deification 
of little things. There is 
nothing very much smaller 
than a grain of mustard 
seed. In our climate it 
does not rival the acorn. 
It is not regarded for its 
spreading branches nor for its shade. If 
it reaches up to six feet it is remarkable, 
and in the districts where it is best known 
the mustard plant is short and bushy ; but 
the seed thereof has become far more im- 
portant than it could have ever been as a 
lodgment for the birds of the air. The 
tiny seed is now the motor of great in- 
dustries. It finds labour for the husband- 
man; employs waggoners and _ wharf- 
ingers ; provides cargoes for ships and 
steamers ; calls into existence factories 
that vibrate with machinery ; sends armies 
of travellers all over the world to deal in 
the product of which it is the basis ; fills 
newspapers with announcements of its 
uses ; gives employment to artists and 
printers, and is welcomed at the tables of 
princes and peasants in the name of 
mustard. 

One hundred and seventy years ago the 
condiment now so popular was unknown 
at English tables. At about that time, 
Mrs. Clements, of Durham, began to 
grind the seed and to pass the flour 
through sundry processes to free it from 
the husk. The first manufacturer of 
mustard in these realms, she carefully 
guarded the secret of her method, and 
obtained for her product, during some 
years, almost a monopoly. George the 
First was one of her patrons. Mustard 





was introduced at the royal table. After 
atime nobody could eat their beef without 
mustard. The condiment took to itself 
the name of the city of its origin. 
‘* Durham Mustard” has a certain vogue 
to this day, though it is made in London. 
It is considered to be an inferior article 
compared with the highly-dressed and 
carefully prepared mustard of our own 
time. History does not say whether Mrs. 
Clements was maid, wife or widow ; but 
Durham is traditionally famous for ‘‘ old 
maids and mustard.” Do you remember 
the gourmand in the Punch picture who 
made a point of trying the local dish in 
every city he visited? ‘‘ Well,” he ex- 
claimed, sitting down in the hotel dining- 
room, ‘‘and what are you famous for?” 
‘* Well,” said the waiter, anxious to 
propitiate the guest, ‘‘there is the 
cathedral, the castle, and——.” But he 
was not permitted to finish the sentence. 
If he had referred to Durham it is only fair 
to say, that the historic city of the north 
is famous for many things besides ‘‘ old 
maids and mustard,” though the latter 
product will always be associated with the 
resting place of St. Cuthbert. 

From the city of the fine old cathedral 
of Durham, the next step in the history 
of mustard takes us to London, close by 


St. Paul’s. But there are other bells 
hereabouts than those of the famous 
church. During a lull in the city traffic 


you may hear at the chief seat of the 

mustard industry in London, the chimes 

of the Royal Exchange, and they are set 

to the well-known melody of ‘‘ The Roast 

Beef of Old England.” There is some- 

thing felicitous in this quaint music as one 
12 
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pauses on the threshold of the head- 
quarters of Messrs. Keen, Robinson and 
Bellville, the oldest established makers 
of the condiment, which has come to be 
considered a necessity in connection with 
the national dish. A hundred years before 
the foundation stone of the present Royal 





A CORNER OF THE COURTYARD. 


Exchange was laid by Prince Albert, the 
mustard business had been established at 
Garlick Hill, where it still thrives, the 
centre of a great concern that stretches 
out its busy arms to the East End of 
town, away into the fen countries of Essex 
and Lincolnshire, and through its agents 
and travellers to all parts of the civilised 
world. Garlick Hill, where Keen’s 
mustard established itself in 1742, has a 
characteristic sound. It associates itself 
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with the pleasures of the table. A 
business man, with imagination, might 
have invented it. It was originally 
Garlick Hithe, or Hythe, and is said to 
have been the wharf where in ancient 
times dealers unloaded garlick for an 
adjacent market, which was frequented 
by Spaniards and other foreigners 
resident in England. The pilgrim’s 
scallop shell is a detail of the architectural 
ornamentation of St. James’s Church. 
Returning to this country by way of the 
Mediterranean, pilgrims often landed in 
Thames Street. The patron saint of the 
sacred fane which still opens its doors to 
worshippers on Garlick Hill was re- 
presented in the pilgrim’s garb. The 
badge of pious travel,the scallop-shell, was 
also utilised as a ‘‘ scoop” for spices, and 
to this day is used for that purpose by 
many retail dealers. It has also been 
imitated in silver and other metals. When 
Keen and Sons found a trade-mark 
necessary, it was natural that they should 
adopt the scallop-shell, which not only 
identifies their tins and packages, but 
in the practical form of a scoop is packed 
in their heaviest parcels. 

The old English firms of manufacturers 


are conservative in many things. They 
cling to old forms and practices. They 
treasure their ancient records. They 


point with pride to the landmarks of their 
progress. However recent their ma- 
chinery, however new the inventions with 
which they supplement their latest 
mechanical formulas, you will always find 
some ancient mode or implement not only 
upon the premises but in operation. The 
candle-maker at work on the most scien- 
tific modern principles does not discard the 
hand-dipping apparatus. The biscuit 
maker, whose combined rollers and 
cutters are as complicated as a modern 
printing press, still keeps in some quiet 
corner the primitive implements with 
which he made his first cakes. They 
progress ; they leave no stone unturned 
in competition with the world at large, 
but there is a certain suggestion of regret- 
fulness for the past in their maintenance 
of asemblance of it. The stress and pres- 
sure of rivalry, however, is met without 
hesitation. Every movement of markets 
at home and abroad is sharply watched 
and every possible invention in the direc- 
tion of improving their product and in- 
creasing their output is promptly secured. 
The manufacture of mustard may seem a 
simple thing, but Garlick Hill has not only 
its secrets of growing, dressing and 
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blending but it has its own mechanical 
inventions, its specialities in mills and 
sifters, its engineers’ shops, its tin works, 
its box factories, its granaries in London 
and its granaries in Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire. With its vast machinery and 
appliances, its long commercial pedigree, 
and those natural conservative tendencies 
that belong to all well-established insti- 
tutions, it is not above packing penny tins 
of mustard. ‘‘ Originally,” remarks Mr. 
Thomas Balls, the obliging and well-in- 
formed manager, ‘‘ the firm packed mus- 
tardin nothing less than thirty-six pound 
casks ; later, they introduced the eighteen 
pound size, then nine pounds, and so on. 
As the demand became more and more 
popular one pound tins were introduced, 
but the idea that the house would ever 
come to packing one ounce tins and sup- 
plying them, mustard, tin and all, to sell for 
a penny would have been regarded as the 
notion of a maniac. We have long since 
realized with the newspapers that a penny 
is a magiccoin. Itisno uncommon thing 
for us to receive from retail houses orders 
for as many as ten thousand penny tins at 
a time.” 

Garlick Hill, apart from the considerable 
traffic of the mustard vans passing to and 
fro, is as reasonably quiet as many London 
streets are that shoot off from main thor- 
oughfares. The traffic of Cannon Street 
and Queen Victoria Street goes thundering 
past it, and the Mansion House station 
stands on its Queen Victoria Street corner ; 
but in the offices of the firm and in odd 
nooks of the factory one simply hears the 
beat of the local engine that seems to mark 
time to that distant hum of the streets, from 
which one is never free in the great city. 
The offices are on a simple and unostenta- 
tious plan. There are the buying and 
sales departments—with examples of the 
various productions of the firm which 
include Robinson’s patent groats and 
barley, Scotch oatmeal, washing blue, 
and other minor products—the inquiry 
departments and counting houses. They 
are all decorated with the show cards of 
the firm, and with other more interesting 
exhibits. For example, among the framed 
mementos of the firm are the Royal 
Warrants appointing them purveyors to 
various sovereigns. One of these con- 
firms their right to supply the patent 
groats to William IV. It is signed by 
the Marquis of Wellesley, brother of ine 
great Duke. The authority to supply her 
present gracious Majesty was granted in 
the first year of her accession to the 
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throne and is signed by the Duke of 
Argyle. There is another warrant appoint- 
ing them manufacturers of mustard to 
Napoleon III. In the archives of the 
house there is an invoice for goods in 
1789, and the envelope of a letter from 
one of their travellers at Plymouth, the 
postage of which was 3s. 8d. Among 
other records, there are notes of the 
swearing in of the members of the firm 
and their employees as special constables 
during the Chartist riots of 1848, and the 
despatch of oatmeal, groats and other 
goods for our army in the Crimea. Un- 
til 1862, the business was carried on under 
the title of Keen and Sons, but in that 
year another old established trade, that 
of Messrs. Robinson and Bellville, manu- 
facturers of patent groats and patent 
barley, was amalgamated with it and the 
firm became Keen, Robinson and Bellville. 
The patent groats and barley had been 
well-known commodities since 1823; and 
they form important departments of the 
present industries now carried on at the 
various mills and factories of the firm. 
One is tempted to try and realize for the 
reader something of the atmosphere and 
character of the city when the Keens 
pitched their tent on Garlick Hill, and be- 
gan to build up the great industry which 
has taken its place in the foremost rank of 
the nation’s manufactories of food pro- 
ducts. In those early days, the Bank of 
England was an insignificant building, the 
foundation stone of the present structure 
having only been laid in 1734; Chertsey 
was two days’ journey from town; even 
the first fast coach had not begun to run ; 
every shop and tavern had its pictorial 
sign ; sedan chairs were in common use ; 
Hogarth was painting ‘‘ The Rake’s Pro- 
gress ;” Dr. Johnson and David Garrick 
were among the newcomers of the romantic 
town ; the heads of traitors were exposed 
on Temple Bar ; debtors were imprisoned 
with criminals at the Fleet, and Fleet 
marriages were a social institution ; Old 
London Bridge with its quaint houses and 
its intricacies of navigation above and 
below was still a feature of the Thames ; 
highwaymen infested Hampstead Heath, 
and footpads plied their nefarious business 
in the Strand; there were no gas-lamps, 
no proper footways, no system of sewers, 
no policemen, no telegraphs, no daily news- 
papers. The great town was very pictur- 
esque for all that, with its swinging signs, 
its gabled houses, its glass coaches, and 
its artistically dressed citizens and visitors. 
The sun was a more familiar object in the 
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city than it is now that increased popula- 
tion has sent upa curtain of smoke to 
veil its beaming face. It was shining, 
nevertheless, on the day of my visit to 
Garlick Hill, and the gilded cross of St. 
Paul’s was bright against a blue sky. 

It is interesting to note how, from cellar 
to roof, the factory at Garlick Hill has 
grown and extended, making the most of 
its opportunities and its business as the 
great town has marched on from candles 
to gas, from hackney coaches to railway 
trains, from gas to electric lamps, from 
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The teams are living fac-similes of the 
horses painted fifty years ago that 
hang in the manager’s office, types of the 
finest breed of cart horse. The formality 
of the great factory further east, with its 
systematized arrangements of floors and 
its sequence of manufacture, is absent at 
Garlick Hill, where, however, we get an 
epitome of the manufacturing processes 
and a complete illustration of the rise and 
progress of the firm. We make our tour 
of Garlick Hill, for example, in the most 
unconventional fashion, out of all regular- 

















IN THE TIN 
lawlessness to order, from darkness to 
light. I have neither time nor space to 
dwell upon these things. My courteous 
guide leads the way from the offices and 
delivery stores by stone stairs, which I 
prefer to the elevator, and presently we 
stand upon a narrow bridge that connects 
one wing of the bu.lding with another. 
Here we have before us a busy courtyard 
overlooked by balconies and bridgeways 
connecting the different floors. Glimpses 
of interiors, incidents of railing and 
spouts, gable-ends of buildings against 
the sky, softened on one hand by the 
vapour from the coolers which restore 
back to the water tanks the condensed 
steam and hot water which in years gone 
by ran to waste. The practical engineer 
is in evidence on all hands. Down in the 
court-yard waggons are being loaded. 


BOX FACTORY. 


ity as to the beginnings and endings of 
processes. Our first introduction to the in- 
dustries of the firm in action is to the manu- 
facture and stamping of tins for mustard, 
supplementary to the tin factory, which 
is situated in another part of the town. 
Then we find ourselves in a vast storage 
of mustard seed which is being gradually 
reduced by the demands of the kilns and 
grinding mills to be replenished by fresh 
supplies. The story of Garlick Hill is a 
continual coming in and going out, the 
reception of the grain of mustard seed, 
its grinding, dressing, packing and deliv- 
ery to the trader. It is bewildering to 
think of how many hands it passes 
through, what crowds it employs. From 
the kiln where every trace of moisture 
is dried out of it, the seed is cleansed 
and dressed ; thence we follow it to the 
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sifters which in an eccentric way cast 
forth the husks of the seed the flour 
being conveyed in shoots to a series 
of stamping boxes that look like a row 
of giant pestles and mortars. Itis then 
ready for the mixing floor, where we find 
a number of experienced workmen en- 
gaged, under the direction of the foreman, 
in blending various qualities of the flour 
thus completing the process that gives to 
the firm its own speciality of mustard. If 
the old lady of 
Durham in her 
primitive way 
had her secret 
of mustard- 
making, how 
much more in 
these fastidious 
days must such 
afirm as that of 
Garlick Hill be 
likely to have 


theirs. It has 
been pointed 
out in the 


course of the 
series of in- 
dustrialarticles 
that are ap- 
pearing in the 
English Lllus- 
trated Magazine 
that the mixing 
and blending of 
products dur- 
ing their course 
of manufacture 
as a rule gives 
to certain in- 
dustries the 
character 
which is pro- 
tected by their trade mark, establishes the 
distinction or peculiarity at which they 
aim, and gives their products the cachet 
of a speciality. It is so in regard to 
mustard. There are various qualities of 
the seed, and the growths of different soils 
have their separate distinctions. There 
is the light yellow grain, and the darker ; 
the latter golden in its hue and producing 
with its proper blend a finer quality of 
mustard than the pale yellow ground 
alone. The mustard seed is treated 
to many processes of cleansing and 
blending. 

Leaving the mixing floor, we pass 
through avenues of mustard casks, 
where the flour is stored, and through 
narrow ways made difficult with thousands 
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of sacks of seed. At the end our path 
thither flecked with beams of light from 
distant windows and doorways, one enters 
the packing room with a sense of relief. 
Here the mustard is weighed and packed 
by an army of men and boys. Keens are 
singular in the non-employment of women 
except in a very minor way for sack mend 
ing. Otherwise their employees in every 
department are men and boys. The latter 
show a lively deftness in the work of 
packing. Here 
and there in 
our progress 
over the fac- 
tory we come 
upon drying 
cupboards, 
through which 
the labelled tins 
are passed be- 
fore delivery 
to the packing 
rooms. You 
can see where 
the _ building 
has absorbed 
from time to 
time both shops 
and private 
houses.  Pre- 
sently, we have 
reached the last 
floors right un- 
der the roof 
where tins, 
labels and show 
cards are 
stored. De- 
scending 
through the 
further wing of 
the building we 
come to the penny mustard-tin packing 
room, a very animated scene, the boys 
working as if they realized that the margin 
of profit upon these small parcels left 
none for sloth or carelessness. From 
floor to floor of repetition, storage, grind- 
ing, mixing, packing, we arrive at an en- 
tirely new department. 

Some years ago ‘‘ the blue-glass-cure ’ 
was a popular fad. For certain com- 
plaints, you lived in rooms into which the 
sun penetrated only through the medium 
of blue glass. A doorway opens, and we 
are in a department that might be one of 
the blue-glass-cure rooms. Everything 
is blue. The light is blue, for it mingles 
with an azure atmosphere. The workers 
are blue, not only as to clothes but faces, 


’ 
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just as blue as Mr. Robert Romer was 
wont to make himself, in a certain Adelphi 
farce of which he was the hero, his 
business being that of a blue-maker ; so 
far as my memory serves me the dramatist 
had taken his inspiration from this very 
factory on Garlick Hill. This powdered 
blue, a dazzling ultramarine, is of such a 
volatile character, that every other room 
and staircase in the miscellaneous factory 
has to be double boarded and sealed 
against it. The blue-rooms are com- 


pletely cut off from every other part of 
Years ago the firm used to 


the house. 





SPICE GRINDING. 


grind indigo, and boil it here, and the 
manufacture of washing blue was 
weighted with other intricate and trouble- 
some processes ; but in these days the 
work is simply one of mixing and grind- 
ing the ultramarine and blocking it into 
squares. The grinding-mills are pic- 
turesque, but the pervading colour soon 
becomes trying, except to those who are 
accustomed to it ; and the workmen here, 
while they are not as hilarious as Mr. 
Romer in the play, are perfectly healthy 
and seem to enjoy their work. This, 
however, is a general characteristic of 
the toilers in Keen’s factory. The men 
and boys go about their occupations like 
workers who take a pride in their work. 
Many of the men are old and grey, 
and the heads of departments, as a rule, 
have been with the firm all their working 
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lives, entering as boys and remaining as 
grey-beards. 

The blue-doors closing upon us we 
walk along a dark passage and come 
to the spice-mills, where ginger is being 
ground and spices mixed. The enormous 
revolving stones travel slowly round and 
round, grinding their mixtures to fine 
powders, that impregnate the air with 
odours that might compete with the 
perfumed gales that blow out to the sea 
from the spice-islands. 

So far, Garlick Hill, the beginning and 
centre of the mustard manufacture. My 
companion now leads 
the way to the street. 
We have choice of rail 
or hansom to the next 
scene of our tour. 
Selecting the latter, 
we push our way 
through the miscel- 
laneous traffic of the 
streets, blocked now 
and then by drays and 
waggons to Kennet 
Wharf Lane. Here 
are the stables of the 
firm, and the main tin 
factory. In these days 
when newspaper pro- 
prietors grow their 
own esparto, and 
make their own paper, 
it is not surprising to 
find large producers 
of mustard with their 
own  printing-works 
and tin-factories. The 
latter industry at 
Kennet Wharf Lane 
is on an extensive scale. Along the 
floors, well placed in the centre, so that 
the weight falls upon the great beams that 
are the chief support of the building, the 
tin-plates are packed. On one floor are 
thirty tons, on another forty, and so on, 
in sheets, just as they are delivered from 
South Wales. These plates are the material 
which occupies the skill and ingenuity of 
a large number of men, who are assisted 
at every turn by the latest mechanical in- 
ventions. Almost while we pass from one 
floor to another, many of these flat sheets 
of tin have been cut, moulded and 
hammered into mustard tins, both round 
ana square. The place pulsates and 
beats with cutting, moulding, stamping 
and trimming machines. Many of the 
plates have already gone through the 
process of decoration and enamelling. 
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These are for the larger tins; some of 
them are as shapely and artistic as the 
lady of Belmont’s casket, and all are 
perfect specimens of the tin-maker’s art, 
even down to the smallest boxes that 
find their way into cottage homes and 
artisans’ dwellings. They are quite 
representative in their way—the large 
decorated tins that go through many 
operations before they 
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and river. It has powerful cranes and 
other hydraulic machinery for the loading 
and unloading of vessels and has a fine 
river frontage. The granary is of enor- 
mous proportions. From floor to floor, 
the same story of storage, barley and 
groats competing as to numbers of 
sacks with the vast accumulation of 
mustard seed. 


A cargo was being re- 





are ready to be filled 
for the chef of some 
noble mansion, and 
the small though 
sturdy little boxes, 
packed with a 
difference, though 
supplying a zest to 
many a poor table, 
which the jaded 
appetites of the rich 
might well envy. 
Close to the tin- 
factory is subsidized 
a printing establish- 
ment, with over fifty 
hands engaged in 
printing the  firm’s 
labels. My guide is 
reticent on some 
points about which a 
writer loves to en- 
large, such for ex- 
ample, as how many 
hands and families are 
dependent upon the 
mustard and as- 
sociated industries ; 
how many miles of 
labels they print ; how 
many pyramids as 
large as Cheops would 
their tins and boxes 











have topped calculated 
from 1742, and so 
on, but my guide keeps to his steady busi- 
ness lines of information, suggesting, 
however, four figures*as the number of 
their workpeople. And on we go in that 
same hansom which contentedly awaits 
us, from the tin factory to the Jubilee 
Wharf on the river. 

A recent extension of the organization 
of which Garlick Hill is the head-quarters 
is this Jubilee Wharf and granaries, named 
after the last of the three jubilee celebra- 
tions of the firm that occurred during 
the present year. It is a handsome stone 
building of four stories, equipped with 
every convenience and giving upon street 
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ceived from the river during our visit 
and waggon loads were going from the 
street exit to the chief factory in Den- 
mark Street. The only women among the 
army of men employed by Keens find occu- 
pation in this granary on the Thames. They 
are sack-menders, the eldest of them, a 
bright cheerful woman having been em- 
ployed here in 1858, to find occupation at 
the same work with her daughters at the 
present time. Here we notice the water- 
tanks being filled that are a familiar sight 
among the merchandise that crowds 
London waggons en route for the docks. 
At first they were shipped empty, but for 
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some years past they have been delivered 
to Messrs. Keen and Co. and other manu- 
facturers to be filled with such goods as 
the firms would be sending to the colonies ; 
the cost of transit being charged to the 
contents, and the tanks thus going out 
free. 

One might be excused for thinking that 
the Jubilee warehouses would fittingly 
close the story of a grain of mustard seed. 
It would seem to an ordinary visitor, 

















PATENT BARLEY MILLS. 


as it did to me, that sufficient machinery 
and material had been passed in review 
to give the entire world all the mustard 
it could eat, not to mention the Scotch 
oatmeal and groats everybody might re- 


quire outside the ‘‘land o’ Burns.” My 
guide smiles at the suggestion, re- 


hails our hansom cab, and we speed away 
through byways and busy thoroughfares 
to the firm’s main mustard factory and 
Robinson’s patent groats and barley mills. 
This is a building of eight or ten stories, 
towering up above the surrounding houses 
like a Chicago sky scraper. Its machinery 
is run by a powerful beam engine on the 
ground floor of a_ separate building. 
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There are kilns for drying the seed—the 
first operation before grinding, and nc 
more complete method could be imagined 
than is provided by these drying cham- 
bers. From the ground we ascend by 
elevator right through the building to 
the topmost floor, sacks, mills, sifters, 
groups of men flashing past us with 
bewildering swiftness. The whole place 
is light and open, clean, pleasant of smell, 
and one lands to look upon a broad 
panorama of roofs and river, and far 
away trees and sky. On the right the 
Crystal Palace is distinctly seen, on the 
left Greenwich Park. Further afield on 
your right, with a glass, you may sec the 
Grand Stand on Epsom Downs. Imme- 
diately below you in the foreground of 
the picture lie the London Docks, St. 
Katharine’s Docks, the Grand Surrey 
Docks and the Commercial Docks, with 
their forests of masts. The roof of the 
factory is almost wholly occupied with 
enormous water tanks, not only for use 
in case of fire but for boiler and other re- 
quirements. There are hydrants on every 
floor and other appliances and a house 
brigade is regularly drilled in their use. 
The whole of the establishment, large as it 
is, can be cleared of every person engaged 
in it within four minutes. No London 
theatre is more carefully regulated for the 
exit of its audience than is the Denmark 
Street factory for the safety of its em- 
ployees and the protection of the build- 
ing and its contents. On the south side 
of this upper floor, which is packed with 
crates and tins of groats and barley, there 
is another picturesque view of roofs, busy 
streets and towering steeples; in the 
foreground a green oasis that is in pleasant 
contrast with the universal brick and stone: 
it is the turfed and ornamented church- 
yard of that St. George’s-in-the-East, 
which some years ago occupied a promi- 
nent place in theological controversy. 
The sacred building from our point of 
view appears to stand upon a stretch of 
velvet turf and is surrounded with trees. 
On all sides the tiled and slated roofs, 
their monotony broken by tall chimneys 
and church spires, spread out as far as the 
eye can see, a wilderness of dwellings, 
workshops, taverns, churches and schools. 
Discarding the lift that shot us up into 
these heights of observation as quickly as 
they hoist you from Broadway into the 
topmost stations of New York elevators, 
I follow my guide to the next floor, where 
the operation of packing groats and barley 
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is going on, and thence to the succeeding 
department, where the patent barley mills 
are at work, making a humming music 
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and filling the atmosphere with agreeable 
suggestions of country mills and far-away 
meadows. Hoppers, dressers, and other 
appliances occupy two of these great 
floors and on the next we come to a repe- 
tition of the mustard work of Garlick 
Hill, only that the machinery is on’a more 
extensive scale and the workers are far 
more numerous. The mustard mills or 
sifters shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration present in detail one or two of the 
machines which fill the place, making 
quite a busy vista as one glances along 
the active and noisy scene. The peculiar 
motion of the sifters that shake and harry 
the husks from the flour is a deft combi- 
nation of every kind of motion calculated 
to separate the lighter from the heavier 
particles that is its chief object. The 
sieves through which the flour is ejected 
are of the very finest mesh, and they are 
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brushed continually with the most pene- 
trating horse-hair. The stamping ma- 
chines are formidable implements ; and it 
is pleasant to note the pride with which 
the chief of this department points to the 
lovely colour of the finished product and 
the soft and silky response it makes to the 
touch. It is in this respect like the very 
finest wheaten flour—and very different 
from the roughness of the groats on the 
other floor and the equally characteristic 
oaten blend of the Scotch oatmeal, many 
cases of which packed and ready for the 
market are being carted away as we leave 
the factory to visit yet another branch of 
this enormous business concern. On the 
other side of the street the firm has 
another granary full, from floor to ceiling, 
of mustard seed and grain ; and close by 
an engineers’ shop and carpentry. The 
former supplies certain parts of the gene- 
ral machinery ; the latter manufactures 
the boxes used in packing both large and 
small parcels. It receives its timber from 
the firm’s own saw-mills down on the 
river, which might well have served for 
pictorial illustration had not similar inci- 
dents of manufacture been already dealt 
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with in more than one of my previous 
essays in these pages. 
It is wonderful to what an extent that 
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little grain of mustard seed has become a 
factor in English trade and commerce 
since old Mrs. Clements began to grind it 
in her primitive mills at Durham. While 
I have been chatting with you in London 
where it is made into mustard, not for- 
getting the oil cake that is also an im- 
portant product, and oil of mustard which 
is a familiar remedy for various human 
ailments, my thoughts have continually 
travelled away into the country where the 
farmer grows the seed. The alluvial soil 
that favours the growth of the mustard 


seed as arule belongs to flat countries. I. 


have seen acres of the golden flowers 
bending before the wind in Lord Tenny- 
son’s native county. One of the sources 
of Keen’s supply is an island at the mouth 
of the Thames, where the grower obtains 
all his supplies by boat. His harvesters 
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may be said to arrive by sea, and it is 
no small undertaking for him to ship his 
seed when the harvest is over to the 
granaries in London. The barley and oats 
used by the firm are grown in the best 
districts in Scotland; the mustard seed 
is grown in many cases specially for 
Garlick Hill ; one of the firm’s growers 
this year boasts a single field of mustard, 
a mile and a quarter long. Looking 
at the various crops of seed in bulk the 
unpractised eye would fail to notice little 
if any difference between one sample 
and another, except in regard to dif- 
ferent shades of colour; but my guide 


informs me that out of as many as 
one hundred samples spread out be- 
fore him the late Mr. Bellville could 
select and identify each one at 


sight. 
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THE GREEN-ROOM OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


years ago 
an important 
change began 
to come over 
the green- 
rooms of the 
principal the- 
atres of Lon- 





don, Paris, 
and other 
great capi- 
tals. Before 


that period they were a regular resort 
of the wit and fashion of the town. 
For an hour or more after the fall of 
the curtain they presented the liveliest 
appearance. On first nights they con- 
tained as brilliant and as representative 
a throng as is to be found at a private 
view of the Royal Academy to-day. 
Especially is this true of the foyer des 
artistes of the old Comédie Frangaise. 


Mdlle. Dumesnil describes it as resem- 
bling one of the principal salons of 
Paris. ‘‘ In it,” she says, ‘‘ the most dis- 


tinguished of all ranks and classes came 
together. Magnificence, elegance, gal- 
lantry, wit ; the polished manners of the 
court and the intellectual conversation of 
the geniuses of the day, were here to be 
found united.” Every one brought with 
him an anecdote, a don-mot, a criticism, 
the last scandal of Paris and Versailles, or 
a scrap of intelligence from beyond the 
frontiers. Here, at least, social distinc- 


tions were temporarily disregarded ; the 
peer met the artist and the man of letters 
on a footing of perfect equality. ‘1 
must acknowledge,” writes a distinguished 
actor, Fleury, ‘‘that to the reunions in 
our green-room—to the friendly discus- 
sions raised in it, to the brilliant things 
said in the course of conversation, and to 
the exquisite taste which marked the 
whole intercourse—I was indebted for 
the elements of my future success.” It 
is needless to say that these gatherings 
were favoured by the custom of allowing 
spectators to have seats (in full view of 
the audience) at the wings—a custom 
which sprang up in France in the early 
days of Louis XIV., which found accept- 
ance in England a few years afterwards, 
and which, antagonistic as it was to 
anything like theatrical illusion, lasted in 
both countries until the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century. Few of the laced 
and bediamonded beaux thus exhibited to 
the audience by the side of the classical 
heroes and heroines of old French tragedy 
could have failed to look into the foyer 
after the play, if only for a minute or 
two. Scarcely less remarkable were the 
assemblages in the green-rooms of the 
two great London theatres, particularly 
at Drury-lane in the early days of Edmund 
Kean. It was not unusual to find the 
latter surrounded by a group composed of 
such men as Sheridan, Byron, Coleridge, 
Moore, Campbell, Barry Cornwall, and 
other luminaries of the Regency. Before 
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long, however, the practice came to be 
regarded by managers with increasing 
disfavour. Experience showed that it was 
opposed to the interests of the actor's 
art, occasionally led to unfortunate 
scandals, and could not be _ reconciled 
with the commercial system which even 
subsidized theatres are compelled to 
observe. In the result, the green-rooms 
of the chief play-houses in London and 
abroad were virtually closed against all 
who did not enter them on business, the 
first step in this reform being taken by 
Macready at Covent Garden. Nor has 
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MOLIERE, FROM AN ENGRAVING AFTER THE PICTURE 
BY COYPEL. 


any tendency been shown since then to 
restore them to their former place in 
social and intellectual life. The green- 
room of the Lyceum to-day is simply a 
well-appointed office ; that of Drury-lane 
has come to be used as a mere receptacle 
for lumber. 

But the traditions of the foyer des artistes 
at the Comédie Frangaise are not wholly 
lost sight of at that historic house. Ifthe 
present director, M. Jules Claretie, should 
allow you to pass half an hour or so there 
one evening—and his proverbial urbanity 
and good-nature forbid me to suppose 
that on receiving a sufficient letter of 





introduction he would decline to foilow in 
this respect the example of his pre- 
decessor, the late Emile Perrin—you may 
rest assured that an important addition 
to your list of red-letter days will be 
made. In the first place, the room is 
not unworthy of the great institution to 
which it belongs. It is more like an 
ante-chamber at Versailles or Fontaine- 
bleau under the ancien régime than a 
place where players may meet and rest 
in the intervals of or after a performance. 
It is a rather spacious apartment over- 
looking the Place de la Comédie, with 
carefully polished: flooring, Louis XIV. 
furniture in green stamped velvet, colossa. 
mirrors in  unpretending frames, an 
elaborate clock @ secondes by Robin, and, 
above all, a collection of portraits and 
busts of those who in bygone times did so 
much to spread the reputation of the 
theatre over Europe. Once seen, it is 
not likely to be forgotten. Now and 
then, too, men of note may be found 
under its roof. In 1877, according to 
a letter which I translated in substance 
for a London weekly newspaper at the 
time, the Prince of Wales paid it an unex- 
pected -visit. He shook hands with the 
principal members of the company, and 
did not fail to speak as well as he could 
—and that is not saying little—of the 
acting. ‘‘I am very sorry,” he remarked 
to M. Febvre, ‘‘ that I shall not be able 
to see you in Z’Ami Frits.” ‘* Sir,” the 
actor replied, ‘‘I am to play the part 
during our stay in London.” ‘I will be 
present on the first night if possible,” 
promised the Prince; and there can be 
little doubt that he was as good as his 
word. On the same evening he expressed 
to M. Perrin his regret that he was un- 
acquainted with the Sphinx. Generally, 
however, the room is reserved for the 
exclusive use of the company, and it is 
very pleasant to have the chance of 
looking in upon them as they come in 
from or leave for the stage. Well do I 
remember a little scene within these walls 
at a performance of Hernani some four- 
teen years ago—two players in costume 
killing a spare quarter of an hour over 
a knotty problem in chess, M. Maubant 
glancing about him with the serene and 


stately air proper to the ‘‘last of the’ 


tragedians,” and finally, when the curtain 
had fallen, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, half 
exhausted by her splendid and irresistible 
outbursts of passion as Dojia Sol, tripping 
in with the applause of a dense and 
delighted audience still ringing in her 
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ears. As may be supposed, the pictures 
and busts to which I have referred are 
of no little importance and value. They 
are not all remarkable for artistic merit, 
but any shortcomings they may have in 
this way are more than atoned for by 
the interest of the subjects. Here, with 
what hangs in the committee room, on 
the staircase, and along the corridors 
leading to the stage, we have a collection 
of pictures which, taken as a_ whole, 
forms a vivid illustration of the history of 
the Comédie Francaise from its origin 
down to a time within living memory. 
Among them, as René Delorme remarks, 
‘**you feel as if you were in the gallery of 
an old and illustrious family.” 

Naturally enough, the utmost possible 
hcnour is done in the green-room to the 
memory of Moliére. To that honour he 
has a threefold claim—his greatness as a 
dramatist, the distinction to which he 
rose as an actor, and the fact, so prettily 
recorded in the custom of styling -he 
Comédie Frangaise the Maison de Moliére, 
that the company of players under his 
command formed the germ of the theatre 
(founded in 1680). The chief place is 
given to the portrait of him by his friend 
Mignard, to whom he dedicated the poem 
of Val-de-Grace. It represents him with 
a rather sedate and thoughtful look, such 
as caused Boileau to call him ‘‘the con- 
templator.”’ Perhaps at the time of sitting 
for it he was preoccupied with one of 
his graver conceptions, with those far- 
reaching studies of human nature that 
bore. fruit in TZartuffe, Don juan, and 
the Misanthrope. Equally characteristic 
of him, no doubt, was Coypel’s well- 
known portrait, which is also to be found 
among the treasures under notice, and 
a reproduction of which is now before our 
readers. We are reminded by it of his 
lighter and more humorous mood, as 
shown in Amphitryon, George Dandin, 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, the Femmes 
Savantes, and the overwhelming torrents 
of ridicule he poured upon the doctors of 
his time. On another canvas by Mignard 
he appears as César in Corneille’s Atort de 
Pompée ; one of the few tragedy parts he 
undertook at the outset of his unhappily 
brief career in Paris. He is in a red 
toga, with his neck and arms bare, and 
has on his head a long peruke crowned 
with laurel. Nothing in its way could be 
more whimsical than this amalgam of 
ancient and modern costume; but the 
Roman part of it, as M. Claretie has 


pointed out, is sufficiently correct to 
show that Moliére, who introduced reality 
into comedy, wished to introduce reality 
into tragedy. Very curious, too, is a 
somewhat crude and faded painting, 
executed by an unknown hand in 1670, 
of the many French and Italian farceurs 
who had flourished in the capital since 
the days of Henri Quatre—the figures 
of Gaultier-Garguille, Gros-Guillaume, 


Turlupin, Guillot-Gorju, Arlequin, the 
Docteur Grazian, Balourd, Capitan 
Matamore, Polichinelle, Scaramouche, 


Brighella, Trivelin, Pantalon, Philippin, 
Jodelet, Raymond Poisson, and Moliére 





MICHEL BARON, FROM AN 
PICTURE BY FRANCOIS DE TROYE. 


ENGRAVING AFTER A 


himself (as Arnolphe in his own Ecole 
des Femmes). They are all assembled 
in a street-scene, and the _ illustrious 
dramatist, facing the spectator, points 
derisively towards the rest with his left 
hand. He might well have done soin an 
actual scene of the kind, whether in a 
literary or an artistic sense. Before his 
time, except in the, Menteur, comedy had 
not risen above the level of intrigue and 
buffoonery. Avowedly profiting by the 
suggestion conveyed in that work, he 
devoted himself to the illustration of 
character in a large variety of aspects, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that on 
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this ground he has never had, and is 
never likely to have, an equal. His ¢hédtre 
takes all but the first place in the comedy- 
literature of the world. For acting 
he seems to have shown a peculiar 
aptitude ; according to Perrault, a mere 
gesture with him had more meaning than 
could be expressed in half an _ hour’s 
conversation. Ineffective in tragedy, 
he was quite at home, it is clear, as 
Alceste in the Misanthrope, as Orgon in 
Tartuffe, and as the valet in the Fourbertes 
de Scapin. His brilliant genius, moreover, 
was united to many estimable and en- 
dearing qualities as a man—a_ keen 
sense of self-respect, high moral courage, 
warmth of heart, openhandedness, charm 
of manner, genuine modesty, and a ready 
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ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 


willingness to admit the merit of others. 
The too-scanty records of his life bring 
before us a personality of rare strength, 


simplicity, and sweetness. On all points 
the Comédie Frangaise may be proud of 
him who was virtually its originator. 
One little story, happily well authen- 
ticated, is held by the sociétaires in very 
grateful remembrance. In the year 
before his death, when the state of his 
health counselled him to retire, he was 
offered the coveted honour of a seat in 
the Academy on the condition that he 
ceased to appear on the stage, then 
under the ban of the Church of France. 
** No,” he replied ; ‘‘ I will not insult a pro- 
fession which I love, and to which I owe so 
much, by purchasing advantages for myself 


se 9? 


at the cost of throwing a slur upon it. 
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Moliére’s contemporaries and immediate 
successors are but slightly represented at 
the Comédie Frangaise. Putting aside a 
doubtful portrait of Madame Beauval, 
the original Cléanthis in Amphiiryon, we 
find only two of the number, Michel 
Baron and Marie Champmélé. In them, 
however, the foremost players of the 
Golden Age in France are before us, 
No such tragedy queen as the latter 
had previously graced the Paris stage. 
It was specially for her, his acknowledged 
mistress, that Racine wrote Sérénice, 
Bajazet, Mithridate, Iphigénie, and, above 
all, Phédre. ‘*La Champmélé,” writes 
the cool-headed Madame de Sévigné to 
her daughter, ‘‘is so extraordinary that 
you have never seen anything like her in 
all your life. One goes to. hear the 
actress instead of the play. I went to 
a performance of Ariane,” a tragedy by 
Thomas Corneille, ‘‘ simply for her sake. 
It is an insipid piece; all the characters 
in it are execrable. But when she comes 
on a murmur of admiration runs through, 
the house ; everybody is enthralled, and 
the tears of the audience flow at her 
despair.” Eminently suggestive of the 
man is the self-satisfied expression on 
the face of Baron, as painted by Francois 
de Troye. He thought sufficiently well 
of his art to declare that actors ought 
to be educated in the laps of queens, 
and sufficiently well of himself to hold 
that, while every century could boast of 
a Cesar, it took twenty centuries to 
produce a_ Baron. ‘‘For,” he once 
remarked, ‘‘ the world has had only two 
great players, Roscius and myself.” His 
vanity, it must be confessed, had the 
partial excuse of being allied to ex- 
ceptional gifts. He had been trained 
for the stage by Moliére, and the pupil 
showed himself to be worthy of his 
master. In addition to being strikingly 
handsome in person, he had imagination, 
sensibility, calculating judgment, origin- 
ality of thought, and a keen appreciation 
of anything that might be remarkable in 
language, incident, and character. His 
range was wide enough to include such 
parts as Mithridate, the Cid, the elder 
Horace, Alceste, and the typical beau of 
the seventeenth century. Again, he was 
the first French tragedian to reconcile the 
demands of theatrical effect with those 
of natural truth. His declaration had the 
charm of noble and unaffected simplicity, 
his deportment that of unstilted grace 
and picturesqueness. ‘‘ My comrades,” 
he said, ‘‘ tell me that even in bursts of 
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passion I ought not to raise my arms 
above my head. But if passion would 
take them there I shall let them go. 
Passion knows more about it than rules.” 
He also wrote two or three meritorious 
comedies, the best being the Homme a 
Bonnes Fortunes. n this, as he took care 
to hint, he delineated himself as the hero, 
the Marquis de Moncade. That he was 
mixed up in many affairs of gallantry 
there can be no doubt. One of his con- 
quests was a lady who by reason of 
his calling thought fit to disclaim his 
acquaintance in public. Nettled by her 
scorn, he presented himself at a levée in 
her house. ‘*Monsieur Baron,” she 
asked, in a freezing tone, ‘* que cherchez- 
vous ici?” ‘* Mon bonnet de nuit,” was 
the unexpected reply. 

Early in the eighteenth century, as the 
reign of Louis Quatorze drew to its close, 
the chief supporters of the Comédie 
Francaise were Marie Anne Duclos, 
Florent Carton Dancourt, and Charlotte 
Desmares. In the green-room there is 
a rather effective portrait of the first- 
named by Largilliére, representing her as 
Ariane. Itis the peculiar but questionable 
distinction of Mdlle. Duclos that in tragedy 
she revived the style of acting which 
Baron had done so much to extirpate, 
and which Moliére had laughed at in the 
Impromptu de Versailles. Wer method was 
stately, measured, artificial. She observed 
syllabic quantities, marked the rhymes 
in her ;alexandrines, and rolled forth 
all speeches with elaborate emphasis. 
Curiously enough, the town did not 
object to the change, and as Zénobie in 
Crébillon’s Rhadamiste she obtained a 
great popular triumph. It remains to be 
said that Mdlle. Duclos suffered under a 
sad infirmity of temper. The prospect of 
rehearsing with her was one from which 
her colleagues absolutely recoiled. Even 
in the presence of her audience she could 
not always preserve her self-control. In 
Lamotte’s /nés de Castro two children 
are brought in to work upon the feelings 
of a flinty-hearted grandfather, and the 
incident gave rise to a roar of merriment 
in the pit. ‘‘ Fools!” exclaimed Mdlle. 
Duclos, who impersonated the heroine, 
‘*you are laughing at the finest thing in 
the piece!” Incredible as it may seem, 
the spectators, far from resenting her 
insolence, sat out the performance in 
respectful silence. In her old age she 
made herself ridiculous by’ marrying a 
player young enough to be her grandson— 
the younger Duchemin—and by remaining 
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on the stage long after the power to 
please had left her. As for Mdlle. 
Desmares, a niece of Mdile. Champmélé’s, 
she found wide acceptance both in tragedy 
and comedy. Among her original parts 
were Jocaste in Voltaire’s (dife, his 
first play, and Athalie in Racine’s great 
dramatic poem. Dancourt, unimpressive 
in tragedy, excelled in the Aaut comigque 
and réles @ manteau, and from the outset 
was one of the favourites of Louis XIV. 
He wrote about fifty plays, all rather 
vivacious in incident and dialogue, and 
collectively forming the most compre- 
hensive picture extant of bourgeois and 
peasant life in France during his time. At 
the Comédie Frangaise to-day he is to be 
found in a bright blue coat, pen in hand, 
and with an unmistakable air of good 
birth and good breeding about him. 

If the portrait of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
as the Muse of Tragedy was painted long 
after her death, as is probably the fact, 
it will still arouse the keenest interest 
among those who have read of her 
meteoric career, her magnetic personality, 
her almost tragic end. The plays of 
Corneille and Racine themselves derived 
a new charm from this daughter of a 
hat-maker. Her countenance had an 
ideal beauty; her figure was faultless ; 
her acting possessed all the attractive- 
ness of poetic feeling, pathos, tender- 
ness, grace of bearing, and the natural 
truth with which Mdlle. Duclos had 
ventured to dispense. Off the stage, too, 
she achieved a remarkable success. - Few 
drawing-room sets were thought complete 
without her, and invitations to her heuse 
in the Rue Marais Saint-Germain—the 
house, ,by the way, in which Racine died 
—were persistently angledfor. It was 
reserved for her to break down the barriers 
raised between the actress and the best of 
French society. At heart she longed for 
a quiet and studious life, especially as 
consumption had set its mark upon her; 
but the supposed obligations of her 
position were allowed to prevail. Among 
the many admirers surrounding her was 
the young Comte d’Argental, who how- 
ever, found no favour in her eyes. To 
his mother, Madame de Ferriol, she 
wrote a letter happily still preserved—the 
letter of a woman of sense, spirit, and 
self-respect—explaining that she had 
spared no pains, even to the extent of 
leaving Paris for a time, to repel his 
advances. Perhaps she had already fallen 
under the influence of Maurice de Saxe, 
her future husband in all but name. Her 
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very soul seemed to be centred in that 
too fascinating soldier. She even sold 
her jewels and plate to provide him with 
the means of prosecuting his shadowy 
claim to the Duchy of Courland. In her 
own words, uttered before his bust in her 
salon, he was ‘‘son univers, son espoir, 
ses dieux.” But the Princesse de Bouillon 
contrived to supplant her in his mobile 
affections; her health finally gave way 
under the shock of his faithlessness, and 
she died at a comparatively early age. 
The story that she was poisoned by her 
triumphant rival is without foundation. 
Not having renounced the stage, this 
amiable and gifted woman, for thirteen 
years one of the idols of Paris, was 
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denied a Christian sepulture—that is to 
say, was buried in unconsecrated ground 
at night without the semblance of a rite. 
For this harsh bigotry the clergy had 
to pay a terrible price. It did more than 
anything else to bring upon them the 
hatred of Voltaire, long one of the 
actress’s warmest friends. In an ode 
on the incident he had the hardihood 
to declare open war against them, 
to ‘reproach a frivolous nation for its 
cowardice in submitting to the shameful 
yoke they imposed upon it.” 

Marie Francoise Dumesnil, who came 
of an old but impoverished Norman family, 
is to be seen ina red robe trimmed with 
white fur. Contrary to what you might 
infer from her appearance, she was a past 
mistress of the art of moving an audience 
to terror. 
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Une actrice parut: Melpoméne elle-méme 

Ceignit son front altier d'un sanglant diadéme : 

Dumesnil est son nom: l’amour et la fureur, 

Toutes les passions fermentent dans son cceur ; 

Les tyrans a sa voix vont rentre dans la poudre ; 

Son geste est un éclair; ses yeux lancent la 
foudre. 


Of the power thus described by Dorat her 
Cléopatre in Rodogune may be taken as 
the best illustration. Her aspect in the 
delivery of the imprecations was so fearful 
that spectators in the front row of the 
parterre involuntarily shrank back when- 
ever she swept down to the footlights. 
On one occasion, after the line— 


Je maudirais les dieux s'ils me rendaient le 
jour— 


she received the compliment of being 
angrily thumped in the back by an old 
officer behind the scenes, so completely 
had he been carried away by the intensity 
of her play. ‘‘ Va-t’en, chienne, a tous les 
diables,” he said to her, in a tone loud 
enough to be heard beyond the stage. 
But she could do more than produce 
effects like this, uncommon as they may 
be. In Voltaire’s MMérope, brought out 
in 1743, she was at once terrible and 
pathetic. Especially fine was her acting 
at the point where Polyphonte orders the 
soldiers to give the unknown Egysthe a 
short shrift, and the agonised mother, 
though knowing that the avowal will only 
confirm the tyrant in his fell determination, 
is driven to exclaim, ‘‘ Arréte, il est mon 
fils!” Previously, even in scenes of the 
stormiest passion, actresses had been ac- 
customed to measure their steps; Mdlle. 
Dumesnil, always inclining to the natural, 
darted across the stage with the rapidity 
of lightning to the protection of her 
threatened son. ‘‘It appears to me,” slily 
remarked the octogenarian Fontenelle, 
‘*that the performances of Mérope will do 
a good deal of honour to M. de Voltaire, 
and the reading of it a good deal more to 
Mdlle. Dumesnil.” The author frankly 
expressed a similar opinion. ‘‘ I doubt,” 
he said, ‘‘whether Aféropfe will succeed 
out of doors as well as it does in the 
theatre. Itis Mdlle. Dumesnil who makes 
the piece.”” Elsewhere he asks, ‘* What 
do you think of an actress who keeps an 
audience in tears for three acts in succes- 
sion?” Probably she owed something to 
his teaching. At rehearsal he complained 
that she did not throw sufficient heat into 
her invectives against Polyphonte. ‘‘ To 














act as you wish,” she said, ‘‘I ought to 
have a very devil within me.” ‘‘ Precisely,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ to excel in any art one must 
be possessed of a devil.” 

Let us now pass on to the portrait of 
Hippolyte Clairon as the Muse of Tragedy. 
The story of her life is full of interest, but 
can only be glanced at here. Of humble 
parentage, she had a neglected and 
intensely wretched childhood, occasionally 
brightened by dreams of a brilliant success 
at the theatre. And these dreams were 
completely realised when, in 1743, at the 
early age of twenty, but with eight years’ 
experience in her favour, she appeared at 
the Comédie Francaise. In characters of 
the sterner order, particularly those includ- 
ing an element of lofty and inflexible pride, 
she was allowed on all sides to be su- 
preme. Phédre, Médée, Hermione, Zén- 
obie, Didon, Cléopatre—these and others 
derived from her a new force and beauty. 
To breadth of conception she united an 
unsurpassed power of expression. Accord- 
ing to Thomas, the eulogist of Descartes, 
she could paint the passions, not only 
in their more obvious manifestations, but 
in all their shades and differences. One 
night, to quote a Danish writer, ‘‘ she 
went through a number of opposite 
feelings—soft melancholy, despair, lan- 
guid tenderness, raving fury, scorn, and 
melting love. She was wonderful at these 
transitions. But she never put off the 
woman ; in the midst of violent rage she 
was always feminine. When she bent 
her forehead with that cloudy look, with 
that cry, we were all aghast.” For some 
years she owed more to art than nature. 
Her style, while full of dignity and grace, 
was formal, grandiose, statuesque. Pre- 
sently, at the instance of Marmontel, she 
tried the effect of a simpler declamation, 
with the result that she never departed 
from it afterwards. Her greatness as 
Aménaide in Voltaire’s Zancrede is attested 
by no less a judge than Diderot. ‘‘ Ah, 
mon cher maitre,”’ he writes to the author, 
‘if you could see her crossing the stage 
half leaning upon the executioners pre- 
sent, her knees threatening to give way, 
her eyes closed, and her arms hanging 
down as though in death—if, too, you 
could hear her cry on recognising Tancréde 
—you would be convinced more than ever 
that acting sometimes has a pathos beyond 
all the resources of oratory.” Historical 
accuracy of costume found in her its first 
practical advocate. As Electre, for ex- 


ample, instead of the hoop and ample 
mourning robe of old, she came forward 
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in ‘‘the simple dress of aslave, with her 
hair dishevelled and her arms in long 
chains.” Personally, it appears, she was 
remarkable for high spirit, waywardness, 
impulsive generosity, and a somewhat 
theatrical and disdainful air. Her career 
on the stage came to an abrupt and 
unexpected end. With four of her com- 
rades, she was sent to prison for refusing 
to be seen on the stage with a player who 
had been mixed up in a discreditable 
transaction, but who, thanks to a pretty 
daughter, had sufficient influence at court 
to retain his placein the theatre. Though 
in the fulness of her genius and beauty, 
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she resented this indignity to herself by 
throwing up the profession in which she 
had occupied the first rank for over twenty 
years, and no argument or entreaty could 
do more than shake her resolution for a 
few moments. Voltaire immortalised her 
in a single sentence; it is one of the 
proudest boasts of the braggart in Candide 
that he has made her acquaintance in 
society. 

Henry Louis Lekain is shown to us by 
Lenoir as Jenghiz Khan in the Orphelin de 
la Chine. Never, perhaps, has a player 
been more heavily handicapped by physical 
drawbacks than this goldsmith’s son, 
who, after receiving his education at the 
Collége Mazarin, was voluntarily prepared 
by Voltaire for the stage. His figure 
was short and ungraceful, his face flat and 
round, his voice harsh and hollow. But 
K 2 
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under the inspiring influence of the scene 
he underwent a sort of transformation. 
‘*His physical disadvantages,” as an 
American essayist said of a great English 
actor, ‘*seemed to pass miraculously 
away before the glowing energy of his 
spirit; to the imaginative spectator he 
visibly expanded, and filled the stage, and 
towered over the inferior actors in larger 
physical dimensions ; his action, expres- 
sion, countenance, intelligent emphasis, 
and vigour of utterance lifted, kindled, 
glorified, as it were, his merely human 
attributes, and bore him, and those who 
gazed and listened, triumphantly onward 
in a whirl of passion, concentration of 
will, and a chaos of emotion.” In the 
words of Grimm, the petit bourgeois of 
the Rue St. Denis became a hero of 
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Homeric proportions. ‘‘ Lekain,” we 
are told in the Réflexions sur 1 Art Thédtral, 
‘*had extreme sensibility and far-reaching 
intelligence. His exquisite feeling, the 
workings of an ardent and impassioned 
mind, the faculty of plunging entirely 
into the situation he represented, the 
perception, so delicately fine, that enabled 
him to bring out all shades of character 
—these embellished his irregular features 
and gave him an irresistible charm.” 
Nothing less than terrible was his aspect 
when, as the hero in Sémiramis, he stag- 
gered from the tomb of Ninus—when, 
amidst the play of thunder and lightning, 
‘* with his arms bare and bloody, his hair 
dishevelled, his face haggard, his knees 
trembling, he stopped awe-stricken at the 
portal, wrestling, so to speak, with the 


bolts of Jove himself.” It says much for 
Voltaire’s penetration and taste that he 
should have instantly seen the germs of 
such a genius. Lekain’s progress at the 
Comédie was at first obstructed by an 
envious cabal, but after a performance of 
Zaire at court in 1752 his path was strewn 
with roses. ‘*‘ Why,” asked Louis XV., 
‘*have the sublime talents of this man 
been so unjustly depreciated? He has 
made me weep—I, who scarcely ever 
weep. Let him be admitted to the theatre 
forthwith.” The actor profited by his 
influence there to effect further improve- 
ments in costume, even to the point of 
giving Oreste a dress not widely dissimilar 
trom that of old Greece. His conversation 
was marked by wide reading, good sense, 
and sometimes wit. ‘* How is it,” asked 
Marie Antoinette as he bowed her to her 
coach one evening, ‘‘ that such bad pieces 
as the one I have just seen get received ?” 
‘* Madame,” he replied, ‘‘c’est le secret 
de la comédie.” He showed the utmost 
veneration for Voltaire, who always 
treated him as an adopted son, and was 
never happier than to find him among the 
guests at Ferney. By a singular fatality, 
the master had never seen the pupil on 
the boards of the Comédie Frangaise, and 
it was partly to fill up this blank in his life 
that, after an exile of about twenty-six 
years, the philosopher set out on his last 
visit to Paris. But the meeting to which they 
both. looked forward so eagerly was not 
to take place ; Lekain died rather suddenly 
a few hours before his benefactor’s arrival. 

Many other great players whose names 
are associated with the ancien régime are 
still awaiting our notice. Conspicuous in 
the room is a marble bust of Marie Anne 
Botot Dangeville. Her acting was irre- 
sistible in its verve, archness, refinement, 
and quickness of perception. 


Il me semble la voir, l’ceil brillant de gaité, 
Parler, agir, marcher avec légéreté ; 
Piquant sans apprét, et vive sans grimace, 
A chaque mouvement découvrir une grace. 


Of Pierre Louis Dubus Préville we see 
both a portrait and a bronze bust, the 
latter by no less a hand than Houdon’s. 
The double honour is not undeserved. 
Equally at home in humour and tender- 
ness, competent to illustrate the most 
delicate shades of character, and always 
exercising his power in the spirit of a true 
artist, Préville acquired a unique individ- 
uality on the stage. His Sosie in 
Amphitryon, his Larissolle in the Mercure 
Galant, his Crispin in the Légataire 
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Universel, his Pincé in the TZamdbour 
Nocturne, his Freeport in the Zcossaise, his 
Figaro in the Barbier de Séville, were all 
but faultless. His power of simulation is 
proved,by an amusing anecdote. Playing 
Larissolle at court, he put on the sem- 
blance of drunkenness a minute or two 
before his appearance. So perfectly was 
it done that the master of the theatrical 
ceremonies barred his way. ‘‘ For pity’s 
sake,” he pleaded, ‘‘do not go on; let it 
be said that you are ill; do you want to 
see me clapped in prison?” Then there 
is Pierre Brizard, the most dignified and 
expressive of rots and féres nobles. He was 
great in many ways, from the grief and 
madness of Lear to the donhomie and 
Gascon humour of Henri IV. ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
said Marie Antoinette to him, after a 
performance of the latter character at 
Fontainebleau, ‘‘ to-night you have made 
a conversion.” ‘‘ Yes,” added the king 
with emphasis, ‘‘ you have made even me 
take a liking to the throne.” Francois 
René Molé—the portrait of this hand- 
some fellow is by Sicardi—was a personi- 
fication of youth, grace, and vivacity, 
with a fine sense of the poetic and the 
humorous. The younger nodlesse used to 
go to the theatre for the purpose of 
studying his deportment in courtier-parts. 
La belle socitte made him one of: its pets ; 
and when he fell ill the street in which he 
lived was blocked with coaches, and the 
latest bulletin about him had to be read 
from the stage, and ladies took boxes a 
week in advance to be among the first 
recipients of the news. The genial old 
gentleman looking down upon us is Joseph 
Fleury, in his maturity another Molé in 
comedy, but with gifts peculiar to lrimself. 
The play of plays to him was the Deux 
Pages, in which he impersonated Frederick 
the Great with so much force and truth 
that Prince Henry of Prussia, then in 
Paris, could hardly believe that his brother 
had not risen from the grave. 

Four or five of the portraits will recall 
to mind the darkest and most eventful 
period in French history. First among 
them is that of Francois Joseph Talma, 
the last of the long line of great tragic 
actors on the Paris stage. Influenced by 
a generous hatred of oppression and in- 
justice, he espoused the popular side in 
the Revolution with intense ardour, and 
his acting as Charles IX. in the younger 
Chénier’s tragedy—a piece which, to use 
Danton’s phrase, cut the throat of royalty 
in the country—at once gave him a com- 
manding position. If in sensibility he 
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was inferior to others, if his strength lay 
chiefly in an appeal to the understanding, 
his claims to that distinction were still 
indisputable. Like Lekain, he laboured 
under physical disadvantages in face and 
voice and figure, but overcame them all by 
sheer vigour of imagination and thought. 
His method was a superb union of dignity 
and natural truth, whether as_ to 
utterance, gesture, or demeanour. Com- 
pleting the reformation of theatrical 
costume, he dressed his historical charac- 
ters with scrupulous accuracy. ‘* Mon 
Dieu,” said a comrade on seeing him 
come forward as Brutus, ‘“‘il a lair 
d’une statue!” At the outset, however, 
he interfered with rather than promoted 
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the interests of the Comédie Frangaise. 
The Revolution, as may be supposed, split 
the company into two parties; fierce 
dissensions profaned the sanctuary of 
Moliére, and the young player went away 
to set up what soon afterwards became 
known as the Théatre de la République. 
During the Terror, most of his former 
comrades, having lost no chance of stimu- 
lating a reaction in favour of order and 
security, were thrown by the Jacobins 
into prison, and would certainly have 
been guillotined if a government clerk, 
Labussiére, had not, at the risk of his 
own life, got rid of the evidence against 
them just before Robespierre fell. One 
of the number, Marie Elisabeth Joly, is 
turning her winsome face towards us in 
a painting by David. Famed for a 
patriotism above suspicion, Talma went 
on with his work in tolerably good safety, 
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though at the cost of having to give 
pieces in which the worst passions of 
the mob were flattered. By rejecting or 
modifying these productions he would 
have exposed himself to the charge of 
moderatism, which meant death. Two 
of his supporters, Michot and Monvel, 
are impictured in the green room. Of 
each a story extremely illustrative of the 
time is told. The former, having been 
mistaken in the street for some obnoxious 
person, was seized, gagged, and hurried 
to the nearest lamp-post for execution. 
‘*Why,” exclaimed one, ‘‘this is the 
Polichinelle of the Republic! ’”’—and the 
comedian was borne home in triumph by 
those who had been on the point of send- 
ing him out of the world. In the course 
of the ‘* worship of reason” at the church 
of St. Roch, Monvel, an able actor and 
writer, carried impiety to a particularly 
shocking length. ‘‘ God,” he exclaimed, 
‘*] defy you to strike me dead. Avenge 
your injured name if you exist. You 
remain silent ; who, then, will believe in 
you?” He forgot—if I may employ a 
remark made to a latter-day English 
dramatist when he boasted of the success 
he had achieved in spite of his irreverence 
—that the Almighty must be capable of 
infinite pity as well as infinite mercy. 
Suppressed by the Jacobins in ’93, the 
Comédie Francaise was_ re-established 
about six years later, with Talma as the 
most eminent of its members. Nota few 
of those who have helped since then to 
continue its noble traditions will be found 
in two group-paintings by the actor 
Geoffroy. The first exhibits Mars, Rachel, 
Plessy, Régnier, Guyon, Samson, and 
others. Mdlle. Mars, in addition to 
unusual beauty, had nearly all the gifts 
essential to a queen of comedy. Begin- 
ning with jeunes amoureuses and ingénuités, 


she presently extended her range to the 


grandes coguettes (ner Céliméne was superb), 


and then to the distinctive heroines of 
Marivaux. Mdlle. Mars, writes Dr. 
Doran, ‘‘never grew old on the stage, 
in voice, figure, movement, action, 
feature, or expression. I recollect her 
well at sixty, creating the part of Mdlle. 
de Belleisle, a girl of sixteen; and Mdlle. 
Mars that night was sixteen and no 
more.” Far above even this fascinating 
lady stands Rachel, originally a reciter of 
scraps of poetry in the streets of Paris. 
Eight years or so before her appearance 
the old classical tragedy had been prac- 
tically superseded by the new romantic 
drama. In her hands, however, the 
former, discredited as it had been by 
Victor Hugo and his associates, went far 
to recover the ground it had lost. Her 
genius revived a moribund school of art, 
imparting life to the lifeless, nature to 
the unnatural, colour to the colourless, 
freshness to decay. If a great painter 
had arisen to perpetuate on canvas her 
death-scene in Adrienne Lecouvreur, her 
perfervid declaration to MHippolyte in 
Phédre, the expression accompanying her 
‘** Je crois”’ as Pauline in Polyeucte, or the 
fierce agony of scorn with which she 
made Virginie turn upon Appius Claudius! 
As it is, we have at the Comédie Fran- 
caise a full-length portrait of her as the 
Muse of Tragedy, with the strangely 
weird look on her dark countenance re- 
produced in a rather striking way, and 
one or two pictures for which she sat in 
private dress. 

The collection, I may add, is by no 
means complete, even as far as really 
memorable players are concerned. But 
we may be sure that no opportunity of 
filling up its deficiencies will be lost by 
the authorities of the theatre. 
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THE FATE OF GUY DARRELL. 


By R. M. 


| beg 
your par- 
don, but— 
you read 
Latin, do 
you not?” 

And Guy 
Darrell 
glanced up 
from his 
work in 
the read- 

x ing - room 
of the British Museum at the dried up 
old fossil of a man who with high white 
neckcloth and bloodless, parchment- 
coloured face, and a few wisps of pale 
hay-coloured hair floating round his head, 
stood eagerly eying him over the open 
book he carried in his hand. 

‘Might almost have strayed in from 
one of the other departments. One would 
hardly be surprised to see his ticket pinned 
to the edge of that curious garment, half 
dressing gown, half overcoat, he wears,” 
thought Guy as he bowed a courteous 
assent to the other’s inquiry. 

‘* Yes, I thought you did, for I noticed 
—but is it asking too great—I mean would 
it take you long to—to translate this?” 
And the stranger pointed to a footnote on 
the open page of what proved to be an 
ancient treatise on astrology. 

‘*H’m! I should have thought Tillot- 
son’s Sermons, or Early Fathers, more in his 
line; but one never knows.” And thus 
reflecting, Guy jotted down the transla- 
tion desired, the older man regarding 
half enviously the while. 

‘How quickly you seem to make it 
out,” he said wistfully; ‘* 1 wish—but 
there, it is too late—now, I suppose.” 
And he sighed. 





STRONG. 


“To learn Latin?” interposed Guy 
glancing at him again. ‘* Nota bit of it! 
Why, some old fellow started to learn 


Greek—or was it the fiddle, by the 
way ?—after he was eighty; while you 
are——” 


‘* Barely sixty-five. But I had not your 
advantages when I was young, and it is 
a misfortune I feel more and more every 
day.” And he sighed again. 

‘* But I am taking up far too much of 
your time when——” 

‘*Not at all,” replied Guy easily. 
‘* | had almost finished for the day.” 

**Ah! Lenvy you, I must say. When- 
ever I fancy I am finding out what I 
want, one of these passages in Latin 
comes to block my way as with a great 
high wall.” 

‘*Must be awkward, very. 
can’t well buy a translation.” 

‘*No, I suppose not,” assented the 
strange figure. Then more diffidently he 
began : 

**Would you care to undertake it, 
letting me pay you for your time and 
trouble ?” 

Guy stared, slightly inclined to laugh 
and even more to feel sorry for the 
old man, who was plainly half crazy 
to propose any such thing; but whose 
manner was so naive and attractive, 
that he hesitated to show either his con- 
tempt or pity openly. Taking up the 
book again he turned over the leaves. 

**I—I can show you the passages— 
those I want most to understand,” and 
the old boy took out a list of some half- 
dozen paragraphs, whereon Guy said 
good-naturedly : 

‘If those are all, we can soon put you 
right.” And taking a fresh sheet of 
paper, in about an hour he had written a 


And you 
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fairly accurate version of the not over 
clear original. 

‘* There you are!” he exclaimed, hand- 
ing it over to the patient and absorbed 
watcher. ‘Oh! dear no; not at 
all,” he objected, putting aside the prof- 
fered hand with curt decision. ‘‘I am 
only too glad, if you—think they will 
be of use,” he added, still regretting the 
unprofitable nature of the subject. 

‘*But surely you will allow me to 


‘**Certainly not,” and Guy closed his 
writing-case with a snap so emphatic as 
effectually put an end to the discussion. 

‘Then at least you will tell me your 
name,” urged the other earnestly. ‘* You 
have done me a very great service. I have 
not met with so much kindness in this life 
as to be at all likely to forget it.” Here 
the old man’s eyes positively filled with 
tears as he went on, ‘‘ And some day, you 
know, I—I may be able to return it.” 

And after Guy had given him his card 
they shook hands almost with effusion and 
parted—as it happened never to meet 
again. 

* w * * 


‘*And a very pretty fortune it is, as 
you will find.” 

‘*But who in the name of mystery is 
Jacob Varley, and how dol come in? I 
never heard the name in all my life 
before.” 

‘* N—o?” rejoined the solicitor, with 
the non-committal caution of his profes- 
sion. ‘* But he must have heard of you, 
and to some purpose to make him remem- 
ber you so satisfactorily at his death. 
Just consider, the will says—‘To you, 
Guy Darrell ; in that you rendered him a 
certain very great and entirely disinter- 
ested service.’ ” 

‘*The only man I can at all call to 
mind—but that is too absurd! What 
sort of a fellow was he?” 

*‘A pale-faced, light-haired, old-fash- 
ioned man of about sixty-five,” replied the 
solicitor. 

‘*Dressed in rusty black, with a white 
neckcloth, and a—a craze for astrology ?” 
interposed Guy incredulously, as he re- 
called to his mind the old man at the 
British Museum. 

‘*The very man! And now, in return 
for my good news, perhaps you will tell 
me how you come to figure so agreeably 
in his will.” 

Whereupon Guy told of his first, and 
in fact only, interview with his unknown 
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benefactor; finishing by asking, ‘‘ But 
had he no relations, no one belonging to 
him ?” 

‘“‘ After his wife died, none; he was 
quite alone ; his son——” 

‘“Oh! then, there is a son?” 

‘*No, there was. They could not 
agree after the wife died—and the lad, 
who was somewhat of a rover, went 
abroad, where he too died.” 

‘*So then the old fellow was left quite 
alone ?” 

‘**Quite, and that no doubt is why he 
thought of you. Originally the money was 
settled on the wife, so that had the son 
lived ie 

‘It would have gone to him, I see——” 

‘Yes, and what makes it the more 
pitiful is, that the son left home under sus- 
picion of—no matter what now—it was a 
sad case altogether. The two messages— 
the one conveying the news of the dis- 
covery of the son’s innocence and his 
recall, and the other the account of his 
death —crossed the ocean on their opposite 
ways at one and the same time.” 

‘Poor old boy! and poor young one 
too !~-for it must have been hard to die so 
young—an exile, and in disgrace—know- 
ing one’s self innocent all the while. One 
might almost be afraid of such a heritage 
of woe—afraid lest some of the ill might 
not cling to the old fellow’s gold.” 

‘“Why, my dear sir, you are almost 
as fanciful as old Varley himself. He cer- 
tainly was unlucky, while you—well, you 
must allow your luck is in the ascendant, 
for you will have the spending of close on 
two thousand five hundred a year.” 

‘Yes, one ought to get something out 
of life with two thousand five hundred a 
year.” And Guy got up excitedly to pace 
the room. ‘‘ How cramped and narrow 
has my life been up tonow! The wonder is 
that I have borne it for solong. While to 
think of poor young Varley—this should 
all have been his—and he is dead!” 

‘““Yes, it is an ill wind—” and the 
solicitor coughed, afraid lest the other 
should suppose him callous. 

Guy Darrell was not callous, he was 
only human. But to a poor hardworking 
scribe, by courtesy a barrister, the promise 
of an assured income and the freedom 
from all save voluntary labour, after his 
first natural regret, could not but seem 
delightful in the extreme: already his 
toil-bent shoulders straightened them- 
selves, and he began to take a fuller 
survey of all that lay within his reach. 
Now, he supposed, he might venture to 
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marry—a step he had never dared seri- 
ously to contemplate as meaning ruin 
to a poor man’s social and professional 
career. But first he would take a trip to 
Australia, just to freshen himself up and 
blow away the dust of musty studies. 

Really being rich was very delightful. 
Wherever one went to see others grinding 
away, whether they liked it or not, served 
but to put a keener edge to the pleasures 
of one who now need neither toil nor 
spin. This was indeed a holiday, the first 
he had ever had worthy of the name. 

Thus ran Guy Darrell’s meditations on 
the day—the ever-to-be-remembered day 
at Sydney on which he betook himself to 
the agent’s office of the ship by which he 
had travelled. 

He was in no hurry; had all the long 
bright day before him ; could revel in the 
glorious sunshine and the sweet exhilarat- 
ing air; and—finding another man in 
possession of the ‘‘ Enquiry” window— 
could wait with a kind of pleased patience 
for his turn. 

What was half an hour or so more or 
less to him? Time might be money, but, 
on the other hand, was not money time? 
He could afford to stand aside and look 
on, as he did now, at the poor fellow, 
who seemed so full of a half-suppressed 
anxiety, could feel quite a pleasurable 
interest in—but what was that the clerk 
was saying ?—— 

‘*T am really very sorry, Mr.—— 

‘* Varley—Gabriel Varley,” answered 
the man weakly, and the words were 
followed by a cough, quite as weak. 

‘*Yes, yours does appear a very hard 
case, Mr. Varley ; but then, if we took all 
the hard cases in—or allowed them to 
take us in—why, we should have no end 
of passengers, and that’s a fact.” 

‘*But I could pay you my passage 
twice over at the other end,” urged the 
petitioner, but hopelessly, as having lost 
heart. 

**So you have said ; but it really won’t 
do. It may be quite as you say, but we 
have been done so often. If you had any- 
thing to show now, by way of proof. a 

‘*T have shown you this letter, calling 
me home.” 

‘*But what does a letter prove, even 
if it were dated yesterday, instead of being 
ever so old? We don’t know how you 
came by it, or—but there, your illness 
looks genuine enough, and I don’t want to 
be hard—though what you ask cannot 
possibly be done.” 

Whereat the man turned despairingly 
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away, and as Guy mechanically took his 
place, the clerk grumbled on : 

**It does seem a cruelly hard case—but 
what canI do? We've no end of such— 
all genuine and all with friends on the 
other side. If only his tale be true, once 
landed in London and he would be in 
clover ; but how do we know ?” 

‘* What—did he—say—his name was?” 
asked Guy heavily, a strange foreboding 
of coming ill knocking with hideous insist- 
ence at his heart—the heart that of late 
had been so jubilant. 

‘* Varley—Gabriel Varley. Not acom- 
mon name, is it? Nor is he a common 
fellow, one can see, spite of his rough 
clothes; but bless you! we’ve all sorts 
over here. And the better the class the 
worse the individual, nine times out of 
ten.” 

**No, it is not a common name,” an- 
swered Guy. ‘*‘ What was his story?” 
he asked, ignoring the rest. 

‘*Oh! the usual thing, I believe. Left 
home under a cloud. Been up country 
and did well until he was sick, when his 
manager robbed him of his pile ; and weak 
and low as he was, he had to tramp down 
here, where he finds this letter—five years 
old—waiting to tell him the cloud had 
burst and to come home.” 

But Guy had groped his way blindly to 
the door feeling suddenly sick and faint 
for want of air. 

No need to bolster up his sinking cour- 
age with fallacious hopes. He knew as by 
a sudden intuition who the man was; and 
how, spite of his long absence and reported 
death, the real owner of old Jacob Varley’s 
money had, as it were, risen from the dead 
to oust him from his new-found wealth. 

It was hard—cruelly hard. Never again 
could he settle down to the old life. 
And it turned him cold and sick to 
realize how deep and strong a hold the 
money had upon him. 

But, how did he know, he demurred 
feebly, that this was indeed—and then 
he had not patience to follow out the 
thought. 

How did he know—why, was not the 
hideous conviction borne in upon him by 
a thousand mocking fiends dinning their 
derisive message in his ears? How did 
he know—was it not just the situation, 
and the hour, that a malignant fate would 
choose to play him such a trick? How 
did he know ?—— and he woke up, startled 
by a deep and hollow groan, to find 
himself outside, and facing the man 
whose return to life, or falsely reported 
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death, was the cause of all his present 
misery. 

Could it have been he, poor wretch! 
who had groaned, he wondered, as 
he stared at the hollow-cheeked, needy- 
looking man. 
stranger had been startled in his turn. 

‘*Is anything the matter?” he asked, 
sympathetically. ‘‘ Are you ill too? Can 
I do anything for you?” 

Guy shook his head, but 
attempt at reply. 

So then it was he himself who had 
groaned, he concluded, after all; and he 
turned aside, casting about hopelessly as 
to what he had better do, and haunted 
disagreeably and persistently by the man’s 
pallor and terribly forlorn air, together 
with the darker suggestions that so in- 
evitably followed. 

** Looks fearfully weak and low. Not 
much of a life to stand between me and—” 
he broke off with a shudder to find where 
he was being carried; then quite as sud- 
denly came the suggestion, why not tem- 
porize ? Why not gain time to think over 
the situation ? 

‘* You—you are anxious to get back to 
—to England, so they tell me ? ” he began 
tentatively, and formulating his plan as he 
went along. 

‘Yes, 1 want sadly to go back.” But 
the speaker did not turn, so hopeless did 
he seem. 

** Are you—tied as to—to time ?” 

‘*] have no money, so cannot wait, if 
that is what you mean ; while for the same 


made no 


reason, it appears, I cannot go. Iam 
not strong enough to work. I have 
been ill.” 


** Yes, you look it, even now,” assented 
Guy, compassion struggling with his more 
active selfish fears. ‘‘ You have friends, 
perhaps, on the other side ?” 

‘*] think so; to judge by this.” And 
the man looked doubtfully at the letter he 
held in his hands. 

** Who are they ?” asked Guy. 

The man handed him the letter and 
waited quietly while he read it. 

It was from the father, Jacob Varley, 


telling of the mother’s death, the dis- 
covery of the truth, and begging him to 


return. 

‘*The letter is five years old,” he re- 
marked, as he passed it back. 

‘* Yes, it has lain here unclaimed and 
unanswered all that time. They may have 
thought me dead,” the wanderer added, 
wistfully ; ‘‘I should like to see them 
once before I - 





Apparently not, for the ° 
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‘* Supposing that I undertook to find 
you the money. I shall be going back 
myself shortly, and in the meantime 
you can act as my secretary. We shall 
travel about for a time, and you can 
write, can tell them ” But he could 
not go on, the implied deception was too 
great. 

All he wanted was time—time to face 
the situation and to make up his mind. 
That he was trifling with temptation he 
knew. It was merely putting off the evil 
day. That the surrender would grow no 
easier he recognized gloomily enough, even 
while he spoke. But what of that? it was 
too hard already, and did but grow the 
harder, with each step he took down the 
fatal way. And even yet more impossible 
as time went on and the supposed dying 
man got better. 

Suddenly there appeared what promised 
to his distorted sense of right and wrong 
a possible solution of the problem. 

With Varley’s return to health there 
came a return of his original roving pro- 
pensities. After so many years, where was 
the hurry ? he debated; why go home—a 
beggar ? Why not have one more dip into 
the lucky bag to try and retrieve his fallen 
fortunes ? the secret of which change lying 
in that he had met some men he knew, 
adventurers, bent on some new expedition. 
Ostensibly their aim was scientific, but 
really their quest was gold ; and having 
need of another tried and trusty man, 
they were anxious he should join the 
party. 

There would be a certain amount of 
risk, he allowed, in discussing it with Guy ; 
but he did not mind that. What he did 
mind was having to go back, after all these 
years, as a prodigal son, and submit ‘‘ to 
be provided for.” 

‘* But how if you never come back at 
afl?” and Guy’s face whitened with the 
terrible subtlety of the temptation, and the 
suddenness with which, spite of his long 
debate, his decision must be made. 

The expedition would be full of peril, 
look at it how he might. Malaria, fever, 
poisoned arrows, snakes, and almost every 
sanitary and climatic condition would be 
against them. Of those who set out, 
terribly few would return. How then 
could he let him go—go in ignorance that 
the necessity no longer existed for jeopar- 
dizing his life for the gold, of which, 
by rights, he should have plenty and to 
spare. 

Oh, it was horrible! It was so easy to 
stand aside; to do—nothing. He had 
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merely not to interfere, and the chances 
were that this menace to his new-found 
happiness would remove itself, never to 
trouble him again. And yet—oh, it was 
indeed horrible! He had played with 
temptation; had let himself drift ; until 
now his will was paralyzed, and he could 
not—it was impossible to decide. 

Easy to see the right, but how fatally 
impossible to act! To let the man go was 
little short of murder, while, to tell the 
truth, in his present mood, would be suicide 
downright. For he could not take up the 
old life where he had laid it down, could 
not, in short, give up possession of the 
other’s goods. 

And full of self-pity, Guy Darrell saw 
and owned the truth; he had no shadow 
of right whatever. Almost he could believe 
in a mocking devil seeking thus subtly to 
destroy him. Twelve months before and 
he would have laughed at the idea of such 
a situation warping him aside from the 
plain path of duty. Now he turned, and 
twisted, and wavered, while his companion 
filled in the details of the proposed explora- 
tion. Once, but weakly, he urged him to 
reconsider. 

‘* Why not rest contented here? You 
have had one narrow squeak for life, 
surely you need not——” 

‘*But you forget the inducement, the 
splendid stake for which we play. A man 
must be a fool not to risk all on that. | 
shall come back either a man, or——” 

‘** Always supposing you do come back,” 
objected Guy, forced thus far by his uneasy 
conscience. 

Then out of the dreadful supposition he 
drew an inspiration—whether from his 
good or bad angel he stayed not to inquire. 
That he was driven to such straits was no 
fault of his; he had fallen innocently into 
the pit; so far they were on equal terms. 
The stake they played for was indeed large, 
larger than the other knew; then why not 
leave the issue to its initiator—Fate ? Why 
not play out the game? 

They were back again at Sydney, stay- 
ing at one of the large hotels, and had had 
dinner served in a private room. It was 
growing late by the time Guy had arrived 
at this very partial decision. Varley waxed 
more and more eloquent as the wine he 
drank so freely lent its rosy glow to the 
scheme. Hehad quite made up his mind, 
should take his chance, and either come 
back a millionaire, or—leave his bones to 
rot, unburied, and unmourned. One could 
but die once. 

Thus did he ramble on while Guy sat 


gloomily silent, but resolved. Yes, he 
would submit the arbitrament to Fate. 
He too would go with the expedition, and, 
well,—they should see. If only one sur- 
vived—then was the end simplified and 
clear ; that one would enjoy the fortune. 
If both—well, the chance was remote, but 
they might find gold; he might win 
enough to replace the lost bequest. And 
if neither lived, there was the end, and no 
more need be said—or so he thought— 
while the unconscious Varley prattled on. 

Soon, however, Guy saw the true mean- 
ing of his choice, and—no, he found it 
would not do. 

How could he go, taking his life in his 
hand, knowing that through him the 
other’s life was jeopardized as well. No 
good blinking the fact or glossing it over ; 
it Varley died, he, Darrell, would have 
been his murderer; just as surely as 
though he were to shoot him where he 
sat, smiling back at his supposed bene- 
factor. No, it must notbe. The decision 
and the guilt—if he chose the guilty part 
must all be his. And again Guy frowned 
heavily and tossed about in the throes of 
indecision. 

His roving eyes settled presently on the 
pair of lighted candles at his hand, with a 
curious intention, as though the idea that 
came later were even then lying dormant 
in his brain. 

For—now he had it, he thought con- 
fidently ; now he saw his way. ‘Together 
they had been lighted, and together 
burned. Fate should decide it after all! 
The one that went out first should settle it 
—whether for life or death—for him or 
against. And straightway, by solemn 
oath, he bound himself to abide by the 
decision. If the right-hand light went 
first, then would he own the truth, he 
swore by all he held most dear ; and him- 
self be the only one to go. If the left, 
then must Varley take his chance; and 
full of a new fever of impatience he waited 
for the end. 

How long would it last, he wondered, 
this new, self-imposed torture. There was 
a full inch yet he noticed, and how slowly, 
how very slowly they wasted in the still 
night air. And his nerves grew tense and 
crisp ; the room too felt close, horribly, 
unbearably close ; or was it himself, he 
wondered next, as he listened to the 
laboured beating of his heart. Nor dare 
he stir to open door or window, nor to fan 
himself, lest he should affect the issue— 
though now he would have bartered the 
entire fortune for a single breath of air ; 
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but already one—the fatal one !—to his 
strained eyes seemed gaining on its fellow, 
and through all his agony of preoccupa- 
tion he could hear the mantel clock tick 
loudly and remorselessly on, as the lights 
sank lower and lower. 

Presently Varley, whom he. had almost 
forgotten, fidgeted and began to move 
about. Oh, how he longed to bid him with 
an Oath be still! Yes, he must ring the 
bell, and order fresh lights. 

Would the old ones last until the new 
ones came? brooded the fascinated Guy, 
watching on as one possessed ; forgetting 
to speak, to smoke, almost to breathe, as 
in came the waiter bearing the lighted 
candles on a tray. 

Ought he to call out or interfere—or 
would that imperil the true fairness of the 
ordeal? And for a moment ortwo he sat 
on in an agony of doubt : 

‘*There, put them down, man, can’t 
you ?” cried Varley to the waiter ; where- 
upon the stupefied Guy awoke to the 
necessity for prompt decision. 

‘“No, no; leave them alone—” he was 
beginning ; but—too late! For, already 
the man had laid his sacrilegious hand on 
the fatal light and—puff! it was gone. 

Yes, the right-hand light had disap- 
peared, and at the sight Guy groaned 
aloud as from a blow; then turned his 
eyes to the left, when—wonder of won- 
ders !—it must have been the draught— 
but that too was gone! And the twin 
spirals of light blue smoke curling up 
as though in mockery, were all that was 
left after half an hour’s long-drawn agony 
of suspense—a suspense not over even 
then: for which had been extinguished 
first—who could say ? 

And in the face of this new disaster 
Guy grew desperate and ashamed. All 
that was manly woke within him. Was 
he a child to leave himself and his whole 
future at the mercy of every chance wind 
that blew, to let his whole life be made or 
marred by a pure accident such as this? 
No—a thousand times no! Fate would 
not settle it—then he would, once for all; 
would be his own fate, as every man, 
whether consciously or not, sooner or later, 
must. ; 

Yes, he would cwn up; would wash his 
hands of this horrible, blistering, soul- 
destroying wealth, that was poisoning all 
of good there ever had been in him ; would 
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tell Varley the truth—the whoie truth, 
then and there. 

To him therefore did he turn at once, 
for he dared not trust himself to delay. 

‘* Varley!” he cried hoarsely; ‘‘ Var- 
ley!” he repeated, for the man was not 
attending, but was busy lighting a cigar. 
‘« There is something I have to say.” 

‘*To me?” inquired Varley. ‘ All right, 
fire away! It’s about time you did say— 
something ; I thought you were asleep.” 
And Varley’s tones were both vinous and 
indistinct as he went on more impetuously: 

‘‘ And look here, now I think of it, don’t 
call me—Varley. My name’s not Varley, 
it’s Paterson, Ralph Paterson. It’s of no 
importance, I’m aware, but I don’t like to 
hear the other—from you. I’ve thought to 
tell you manyatime. You’ve been a good 
friend to me, and it looks as though I were 
deceiving you, and taking everything 
under false pretences, when all the time 
I’m not: you know that, don’t you?” 

And Guy listened as one half stunned or 
only half awake, while the other rambled 
on: 

‘*It was natural enough—you see we 
were chums, Varley and I, to the very last. 
And after he died I was stone-broke. And 
—it was all Varley’s idea, spoken almost 
with his latest breath—that if ever I landed 
here, I should ask for his letters and use 
them as my own. Well, you know how 
I tried it on at the ship, and how I failed ; 
and how—you—came to my assistance— 
good Samaritan thai you were ; you saved 
me—yes, from suicide—l’d quite made up 
my mind. And that is another thing I’ve 
meant to tell you, many a time.” 

And the tears of gratitude stood in 
Varley’s—that is Paterson’s eyes, as he 
crossed over and wrung the other’s hand ; 
while Guy, thoroughly bewildered, and 
scarcely venturing to trust his ears, 
breathed again as he watched cloud after 
cloud of misapprehension—all of his own 
creating—roll harmlessly away. For had 
he not at the outset given way before temp- 
tation so weakly as he had, he might 
have known all he knew then about the 
supposed Varley two months ago. 

Yes, it had been his own fault entirely, 
he saw that clearly now. The only crumb 
of real comfort to be drawn from the whole 
trying experience lay in the fact that he 
really had made up his mind to own the 
truth—before ever he had learned it. 











THE CRIES OF LONDON. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


With Illustrations from Contemporary Prints. 


EweetiERE have been Cries 
m| and Cries in every age, 

and in every country 
under the sun; and 
nearly every one of 
the exclamations or 
proclamations in ques- 
tion is susceptible of 
subdivision into numer- 
ous classes. Thus, among military cries in 
antiquity, and in the middle ages, there 
was a substantial difference between the 
‘‘war-cry,” and the ‘‘cry of arms.” The 
first was a purely martial and often capri- 
cious shout, frequently recalling the mem- 
ory of alocal event, of a particular victory, 
or a particular defeat: thus, ‘‘ Come on, 
you Cheesemongers !”—the bantering 
cry of a commanding officer of a cavalry 
regiment of the Household Brigade at 
Waterloo !—‘‘ Forward, Dirty Half-hun- 
dred!” ‘* To your tents, O Israel!” were 
war-cries ; and could it be fully proven 
that the Iron Duke did textually utter the 
words attributed to him, when he bade 
the infantry of the Guards charge at 
Waterloo, ‘‘Up Guards and at ’em!” 
would assuredly have been a war-cry. 
The cry of arms was, on the other hand, a 
feudal and heraldicone. It was the means 
of exciting the pride and pugnacity of one 
nation against another which the first was 
burning to destroy. Our ‘‘ St. George for 
Merry England ! ” the French ‘‘ Montjoye, 
St. Denis !” the Crusaders’ ‘*‘ Deus Vult !” 
the Bohemians ‘‘ Prague! Prague!” the 
cry of the Counts of Hainault, ‘‘ Back to 
1 The contemptuous term of ‘‘ Cheesemongers ” was 
applied by the London populace to the gallant corps 


in question because, until a late period of our great 
war with France, they had not been sent on foreign 





service. 





back, Waudripont ! ”’—because the escut- 
cheon of the House of Waudripont bore 
in chief two lions ‘‘ adossés.” According 
to Froissart the cry of arms of the House 
of Stanley was, ‘‘Lancaster for Earl 
Derby.” These were all feudal and 
armorial to the backbone; but there 
were also general cries of a hostile nature 
which partook equally of the nature of 
martial and feudal ululation. Of these, 
there can scarcely be two more typical illus- 

















** CHIMNEY SWEEP.” 


trations than Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Havoc!” 
which simply means ‘ destruction,” and 
the medizval ‘‘ Sus! Sus!” which may be 
very aptly translated into sterling English 
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as ‘‘to come down souse’’—and indeed, 
it was used in the sense of a sudden attack 
or rushing upon the foe by Edmund 
Burke; but, in modern times, we have 
come to associate ‘‘souse” with some 
kind of pickle. We understand what is 

















‘¢ 4 NONCONFORMIST MINISTER.” 


meant by soused gurnet and soused 
mackerel; but if the Hon. Leader of 


the Opposition announced his intention 
of ‘*coming down souse” on the Right 
Hon. Leader of the House of Commons, 
the House would laugh. 

The Cries on which I am about to 
descant, have nothing whatever to do with 
war or with the feudal system. They are 
of an eminently peaceful and domestic 
character ; yet I venture to think that an 
attempt to inquire into their former char- 
acter and prevalence, and to seek for the 
reasons which have led to so many of 
them falling into desuetude, is a task well 
worthy to be undertaken by the earnest 
student of civilization; and that, on the 
whole, if we would wish to comprehend 
with some amount of clearness the man- 
ners of our ancestors, we should pay 
quite as much attention to the popular 
trading cries they uttered as to the 
ballads which they sang, and the proverbs 
which they were accustomed to repeat. 

It fortunately happens that the biblio- 
graphy and iconography of the Cries of 
London—of which engravings of a few 
leading types, with some kindred chap- 
book subjects, embellish this paper—are of 
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avery copious nature ;- and, looking at 
the restricted space which a periodical 
with pleasantly-varied contents can offer to 
a single contributor, it will be rather from 
an embarras de richesse, than from a paucity 
of materials, that I shall suffer. Fruit, vege- 
tables, fish, cakes, clothes, toys, flowers, 
fuel, water, and household commodities 
too numerous to specify, were very likely 
cried in the streets of London even in 
Anglo-Saxon times ; and there were cer- 
tainly a good store of cries before the 
time of Queen Elizabeth; but I do not 
propose to go farther back than 1584 in 
my present quest. In the year just 
named, there was published a comedy 
called The Three Ladies of London, in which 
there is a poetical catalogue of metro- 
politan cries, too long to quote in its 
entirety, but of which I may give the pith. 
One Constance, with brooms on her back, 
enters singing :— 

‘* New brooms, green brooms, will you buy any ? 


Come maidens, come quickly; let me take a 
penny !” 


Constance goes on to say that her 
brooms are ‘‘not stupid, nor crooked,” 
but ‘‘very well bound, and smooth cut 

















‘*A BRASS POTT OR AN IRON POTT TO MEND.” 


and round.” She proceeds to hint that 
she is not averse to exchange and barter, 
and that she will be glad to take ‘‘old 
boots or shoon, pouch-rings or bus- 
kins, to cope for new brooms.” In 
our vignettes the brooms most con- 
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spicuous are the sooty fasces, borne by 
the chimney sweep and the small boy his 
assistant ; and this picture is from a 
series of etchings called the ‘‘Cryes of 
the Citie of London, drawne after the 
Life”? by Marcellus Lauron, a native 
of the Hague, where he was born in 1653. 
He came to England with his father, by 


- whom he was instructed in drawing and 


painting ; and he so surpassed his con- 
temporaries in drapery, that Sir Godfrey 
Kneller employed him to ‘‘ clothe” his 
portraits. To Lauron’s etching-needle 
we Owe, apparently, the ‘‘ Nonconformist 
Minister,” the tinker with his hammer 
and kettle who cries ‘‘ Pots to Mend!” 
the nian and woman who have ‘“ Many 
new Songs to sell,” the water-carrier 




















‘‘A MERRY NEW SONG.” 


who hawks ‘‘ New River Water,” and 
the itinerant clothesman who cries ‘‘ Old 
Cloaks, Suits, or Coats.” You will 
observe, also, that he carries in his right 
hand a couple of rapiers:—in fact, he 
corresponds precisely with the Parisian 
industrial described in 1815 in Béranger’s 
song, ‘‘ Vieux Habits, Vieux Galons!” 
The woman who cries ‘‘ Buy my Dutch 
Biskets,” and the female vendor of 
London Gazettes, both point distinctly 
to the period of the Restoration, in the 
second year of which the London 
Gazette made its first appearance. The 
lady newsvendor is evidently a descendant 
of the ‘‘ Flying Stationers” of Tudor 
1 Published by P. Tempest, 1711. 


times ; while the Dutch ‘‘ bisket ” seller, 
reminds us of the intimate social link 
which—although England and Holland 

















**NEW RIVER WATER.’ 


were during a period of ten years con- 
stantly at war—bound Dutch and English 
domesticity together. The patronage in 

















‘*OLD CLOAKS, SUITS, OR COATS.” 


this country of Dutch tiles, ‘‘ drops,” 
dolls, clocks, herrings, ovens, cheeses, 
and very many other articles of household 
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use, is due, in the main, first, to the long 
residence of the exiled Charles II. in 
the United Provinces; and next, to the 
even more protracted sojourn at the 

















**BUY MY DUTCH BISKETS.”’ 


Hague of Mary, Princess of Orange, 
and afterwards Queen of England, in 
co-partnership with William III. Let it 
be added that this good and charitable 
woman introduced into England some- 
thing else besides Dutch ‘‘ notions” from 
her husband’s native land. She brought 
home with her Dutch cleanliness and the 
Dutch system of charity schools. 

To return to brooms, I find them 
figured in a great many. plates coming 
down to 1815, in which year the in- 
defatigable cockney antiquary, John 
Thomas Smith, the author of the Life 
of Nollekens, and the delightful Book 
for a Rainy Day, who died keeper of 
the Print Room at the British Museum, 
published a series of graphic etchings 
illustrative of the Cries of London in 
his day. I shall have more to say 
about John Thomas Smith ere I have 
done ; but for the present my business is 
brooms. The hawkers of these indis- 
pensable articles frequently included 
mops in their stock-in-trade, and it is not 
at all unlikely that the slang term for 
an inebriated man being ‘* mops-and- 
brooms” springs from the frequency of 
dealers in such articles, when they had 
sold out their stock, indulging somewhat 
too copiously in alcoholic stimulants. 
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‘* Green ” brooms, that is to say brooms 
made of rushes or of green osiers, ‘‘ well. 
bound and cut smooth and round,” have 
long since faded out of London street- 
traffic ; and it is only elderly persons, | 
should say, who have been privileged to 
hear in their youth the cry of ‘ Buy-a 
broom.” It was a very frequent one 
in London town when I was young. 
The broom-sellers were German girls, 
imported generally, so it was said, from 
Bavaria, who plied their trade from the 
age of ten to fifteen, and were usually the 
thralls and bond-servants of German 
crimps at the east end of London, who 
stood towards their helpless little serfs 
in the relation in which the Italian padroni 
of Saffron Hill formerly stood towards 
the Italian organ and hurdy-gurdy grind- 
ing, and monkey and white-mouse-ex- 
hibiting children. Both the German 
madchen and the Italian boys were sent 
out early in the morning to beg, under 
the pretence of giving musical enter- 
tainment or selling brooms ; and if they 
did not bring home that which the slave- 
owner considered to be an adequate 
amount of money at night, they were 
mercilessly beaten. This revolting traffic 
has long since been stamped out, and 
at the present day the street trade in 

















** Londons Gazette HERE.” 


brooms seems to be to a great extent 
monopolized by gipsies or travelling 
dealers, who are of half Romany engen- 
dure, and who do not offer their wares 
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by solitary outcry, but heap them high on 
carts and caravans, which they conduct 
slowly through carefully selected districts 
of the town and suburbs. Baskets and 
brushes of every shape also form an 
important portion of the stock-in-trade 
of these worthies. 

‘** Knives and Scissors to grind O!” is a 
cry almost asancient as the introduction 
into our civilisation of scissors and knives 
themselves ; while the useful vocation of 
the nomads—who are to be found busy at 
their wheels in the streets fashionable and 
unfashionable of the metropolis, excluding 
only those thoroughfares in which the 
traffic is so heavy as to make the wheel- 
men obstructive and consequently liable 
to be moved on by the police—has had 


literary renown conferred on it by 
Canning’s immortal ballad of ‘‘ The 
Needy Knifegrinder,” in the Anti- 
Jacobin. Canning’s hero appears from 


the text to have been an _ ordinary 
specimen of the itinerant industrial of the 
period. He was indigent; his hat had 
got a hole in it, so had his breeches ; and 
when his labours were over he was apt to 
get tipsy at the Chequers, and to become 
disorderly as well as drunk ; whereupon, 
the next morning, Justice Oldmixon set 
him in the stocks for a vagrant. I think, 

















‘* SMALL COALE.” 


however, that I have heard my friend, Mr. 
Charles G. Leland, more thanonce remark, 
that many of the needy knifegrinders with 
whom he has conversed in London or in 
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the provinces are gipsies, or have at least 
sufficiently foregathered with the Romany 
folk as to be able to converse in their 
dialect. 

















““HA! HA! HA! POOR JACK.’ 


Some of our illustrations are engraved 
from the well-known pictures of Francis 
Wheatley, R.A., who as a figure-draughts- 
man had much of the facile ease and simple 
elegance of his contemporary, George 
Morland. *©Old Chairs to Mend,” a 
prime favourite with the illustrators of 
street cries, is a subject admirably treated 
by Wheatley. From his pencil also come 
our illustrations of ‘‘Sweet China 
Oranges!” ‘‘ Hot spiced Gingerbread,” 
‘*Strawberries, scarlet Strawberries!” 
‘*The Fruit-Barrow;” ‘‘Do you want 
any Matches?” ‘‘ A new Ballad, only a 
Ha’penny each ;” and of course ‘‘ Knives 
and Scissors to grind O!” Again, this 
particular craft appears in almost every 
collection of Cries with which I am 
acquainted ; from the penny Seven Dials’ 
productions of the Catnach press fifty years 
since, to the more artistic and expensive 
productions of Lauron, Wheatley, and 
John Thomas Smith. As I have said, 
‘*Knives and Scissors to grind!” has 
been pictorially dwelt upon by many other 
artists. Hogarth, in particular, has intro- 
duced a needy knifegrinder in that aston- 
ishing demonstration of street noises, 
The Enraged Musician. Whether the exas- 
perated composer—presumably of foreign 
extraction— who is furiously gesticu- 
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lating at the open window, in this drollest 
of droll prints, be Handel or Pepusch or 
neither of those men of melody, it is only 
the Cries of London that I have to con- 























‘FINE WRITEING INKE.” 


sider in considering Hogarth’s engraving. 
Mark the female ballad singer vociferating 
‘‘The Lady’s Fall;” look at the little 
French drummer accompanying his 
rataplan with his squeaky voice; while 
the buxom vendor of milk melodiously 
screams ‘‘ Milk Belo-o-o-w!” and an 
itinerant performer on the hautboy 
-evidently an alien, and possibly a por- 
trait from life—is tootling seraphic notes 
onhisinstrument. Inthe background isa 
dustman in the noisy exercise of his calling, 
and the ambulatory fishmonger shouts his 
commodities. Just as the knifegrinder 
appears in Hogarth, so is he also to the 
fore, only in a more graceful vignette, in 
Wheatley who, by the way, has occasion- 
ally diverged from the portraiture of 
London cries to ‘*Scenes of Clerical 
Life.”’ At least we behold him, here, in 
the quiet little composition of ‘‘ The 
Curate of the Parish returning from 
Duty.” 

Among those London Cries in the 
series etched by John Thomas Smith, and 
published in 1815, of which I have already 
spoken, the one perhaps that has the 
most remote genesis is the figure of the 
man crying, ‘‘ Hot Pease!” J. T. Smith 
has made him quite a poetical looking 
street-seller, with curly locks, clean- 
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shaven cheeks, and eyes turned sweetly 
upwards, just as though he could appre- 
ciate such poetic efforts as ‘‘ Queen Mab” 
or ‘*Endymion.” He has a turn-down 
collar, too, over his black stock ; and his 
lower limbs are cased in a kind of Hessian 
boots made of strongly ribbed woollen stuff 
with leather soles. His tin canister of hot 
pease he carries under one arm, and in his 
disengaged hand he bears a_pepper- 
castor. Now the distributor of hot pease 
had been selling them in London streets 
since Queen Bess’s time, and probably 
for many generations before. He was 
known in Chepe and Cornhill and Fleet 
Street long before the ‘‘Tiddy Dolls” 
and ‘* Colly Molly Puffs” were heard of ; 
but in Tudor and Stuart times, he was a 
street restaurateur of a somewhat more 
enterprising character than the _ senti- 
mental youth with the upturned eyes in 
J. T. Smith’s etching. He sold ‘* Hot 
grey Pease, and a Suck o’ Bacon ;” that 
is to say, he had a piece of boiled bacon 
attached to a little stick, which he carried 
in one hand; and the purchaser of a 
pennyworth or a ha’penny worth of hot 
grey pease was entitled to introduce the 
piece of bacon between his lips and 

















‘*LONG THREED LACES, LONG AND STRONG.” 


extract as much nutriment therefrom as 
he could during the extremely limited 
time allowed him for suction. I do not 
find it on record that any of the hot grey 
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pease customers ever bolted the bacon ex 
dloc: perhaps the peasemonger was 
cautious enough to place the tempting bit 
of pork on a ‘‘paternoster” hook of 
grapnel shape ; so that if the bacon were 
gorged by a wickedly gluttonous small 
boy, he would be unable to disengage 
himself from the hook, and might be 
dragged hither and thither to the serious 
detriment of his internal organs. In 
another illustration will be found a repro- 
duction of one of J. T. Smith’s characters, 
‘*The Italian Image Boy.” If you note 
the date, 1815, and the effigies of public 
characters in plaster of Paris which crowd 
the board which the boy holds on his 
head, you will admit that the etching 
dossesses some curious historic interest. 
Never mind the Three Graces and the 


_ Farnese Hercules ; but take careful note 


of the fact of that Chinese building to 
the right, being evidently a model of the 
pagoda erected on the bridge over the 
reservoir in the Green Park on the 
occasion of the fétes and illuminations 
held in commemoration of the Peace of 
1814. I cannot exactly settle in my mind 
whether the bust of the gentleman of 
somewhat florid aspect, and with a large 
shirt frill, is the Prince Regent ; but I am 
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**1ILY WHITE VINEGAR, THREEPENCE A 
QUART.” 


sure that I can make out a little statuette 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia, a bust 
of the Hetman Platoff, and another of 
Napoleon I.; and unquestionably the 


plaster head which the Italian boy holds 
in his hand is that of Arthur Wellesley, 
first Duke of Wellington, and Prince of 
Waterloo. 
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THE ITALIAN IMAGE BOY. 


Likewise among J. T. Smith’s cries is 
that of the ‘‘ Flying Pieman ”—the vendor 
of patties being a spare, bustling little 
man with a protruding pig-tail. He wears 
a large white apron, and is in his shirt 
sleeves, which are tucked up to the elbow. 
He has just a dozen of pies displayed on 
a board before him. The ‘‘ Flying Pie- 
man” has all but disappeared from our 
social scheme ; he has been, in the fugitive 
pastry line of busimess, deposed by the 
keeper of the permanent sedentary pie- 
shop ; and so far as kerb-stone traffic is 
concerned, he has been compelled to yield 
the fas to the proprietor of the ‘‘ Hokey- 

okey” stall, or vendor of cheap ices. 

he pieman of the past was rather a 
fraudulent character. He used to gamble 
with his juvenile customers and toss them 
at a game practically amounting to 
‘* heads ‘they lost, tails he won,” till he 
was improved off the face of the pavement 
by the police. So far as I can recollect, 
nearly the last mention of the tossing 
pieman in English literature is to be 
found in Dombey and Son, in which 
‘* Rob the Grinder ” tosses away with the 
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pieman a gratuity which the little scamp 
has just received. ‘‘ Pickled Cucumbers !” 
is another of J. T. Smith’s cries. The 
seller carries his marinaded gherkins in a 





** KNIVES AND SCISSORS TO GRIND,” } 


dish on his head: a fork being stuck in 
one of the cucumbers. He has long dark 
hair and an aquiline nose and a full under- 
lip; and altogether I should say that he 
was a child of Israel. I am confirmed in 
my belief by the circumstance that the 
last time I explored a Sunday morning 
market in Petticoat Lane, now Middlesex 
Street, E.C., I heard frequent cries of 
‘* Pickled Cucumbers!” the dealers in 
which were exclusively Jews. Yet another 
J. T. Smith etching is one of the men who 
used to cry ‘*‘Door Mats!” and who 
carried those domestic appliances in 
several superposed layers back and front, 
like so many herald’s tabards. The 
advantage of such a mode of exhibiting 
door-mats may be considered as analo- 
gous to the benefit which ladies in a 
dressmaker’s showroom. obtain from be- 
holding the dress which they wish to 
criticise being donned by one of the 


young lady-assistants, who gracefully 
marches up and down the _ room, 
turns round, bends, and submits the 


costume to examination from evéry point 
of view; only the young lady-assistant 
can only exhibit one costume at a time. 


1 This and the following seven illustrations are 
copied from a series of engravings of the Itinerant 
Trades of London, designed by F. Wheatley, R.A., 
and published 1794—96. 
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J. T. Smith’s street-seller could place 
simultaneously at least a dozen samples 
of his commodity in evidence; and 
intending purchasers would lift up his 
frontal mats, one after the other; then 
turn him round and examine his dorsal 
rugs ; and ultimately select the article that 
pleased them best. 

There are a great many more London 
cries, ancient and modern, that I could 
descant upon; but the brief remaining 
space at my command bids me to be as 
concise as I can in enumerating the many 
cries which have passed away, and the 
few which are still audible in the streets 


of London. The most implacable foe 
to our cries has been the _ statute 
known as the New Police Act. Almost 


all the popular announcements that were 
once so pleasantly frequent have been 
silenced by the stern ordinances of muni- 
cipal authority. The tinkling bell of the 
muffin man is still, I believe, occasionally 
heard in the outlying suburbs ; but not 
long ago a hawker of muffins and crum- 
pets was summoned to a metropolitan 
police court, for employing the traditional 
tintinnabulum in proclaiming the begin- 
ning of his afternoon rounds. I don’t 
think the poor man was prosecuted to 
conviction ; still, I am afraid that he was 





**OLD CHAIRS TO MEND.” 


warned not to ring his bell in the streets 
again. The dustman’s cart, it is true, 
perambulates the streets at irregular 
periods, although householders complain 
that when they do place a pasteboard 
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ticket inscribed with the letter “‘D” in 
the corner of the window-pane as a hint 
to the contractor’s men that they would 
like their dust removed, the dustmen are 
slow in coming, and even when they do 
come decline to remove the rubbish un- 
less they are regaled with ‘‘ backshish ” or 
with beer. But their official voice is 
hushed. No more do they cry ‘‘ Dust ho!” 
no more do they lustily peal the clanging 
bell. ‘* Bellows to Mend!” is another 
street-cry which at present is seldom if ever 
heard. People who like esthetic sur- 
roundings in their houses sometimes 
indulge in the luxury of a pair of fine art 
bellows ; elaborately carved or painted ; 
but the kitchen bellows has become more 
or less a negligible quantity. The chimney 
sweep has become quite as mute as the 





‘* SWEET CHINA ORANGES.” 


dustman. The New Police Act gagged 
him more than half a century ago ; and I 
was reading only the other day in a volume 
of the Examiner for 1835, of a chimney 
sweep who was summoned before the Lord 
Mayor for the offence of crying ‘‘ Soot!” 
in a public thoroughfare. The incrjmin- 
ated sweep was a very cunning fellow. 
His defence was that he never pronounced 
the word ‘‘ soot ” at all, and that he only 
cried ‘‘ Boots!” a pronouncement which 
he contended was not prohibited by the 
statute. Moreover, he produced two 
witnesses—a periwinkle merchant and a 
watercress-girl—who were willing to swear 
their heads off that he cried ‘* Boots!” 
and not ‘‘ Soot !”” The Lord Mayor, laugh- 
ing, sent the sable casuist about his busi- 
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ness. ‘‘ Milk O!” is another cry which 
is growing feebler ; nor even do you often 
see nowadays the sturdy Welsh milk- 





**HOT SPICED GINGERBREAD.” 


woman, with her shining cans pendant 
from the ends of the wooden yoke fixed on 
her broad shoulders. Milk is now 
generally dispensed by cleanly-dressed 





** STRAWBERRIES, SCARLET STRAWBERRIES.’ 


youths, who glide about the streets 
on tricycles and draw their lacteal stores 
from securely-locked cans; in spite of 
which precaution it happens now and 
then—so at least the sanitary inspectors 
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say—that a considerably larger quantity of 
water than should be present in honest milk 
somehow gets into the carefully secured 









receptacles. About the cry of the old 
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**THE FRUIT BARROW.” 


clothesman, I am scarcely qualified to say 
whether the once common morning jéde/, 
**Clo! Clo!” is quite so audible as was 
formerly the case; because for many 
years past I have not lived in a London 
street which was habitually in the beat of 


a second-hand clothes dealer. I should 
say, however, that the indefatigable 
pickers-up of cast-off garments  oc- 


casionally make themselves heard to the 
dwellers of the suburbs. Their business, 
in any case, must have been seriously in- 
terfered with by the wholesale dealers in 
second-hand wearing apparel, who 
systematically advertise their business in 
the daily papers, and to whom you send 
by parcel-post the wearing-apparel which 
you are anxious to get rid of; receiving 
by return of post a remittance which the 
buyer probably thinks to be quite 
ample, but which, in the majority of cases, 
the seller thinks to be shamefully inade- 
quate. ‘‘ All Hot!” again is a cry which 
no longer issues from the lips of the baked- 
potato man, who has now become, I am 
told, a merchant of ‘‘ Irish fruit,” and has 
a baking-machine on wheels before him of 
a far more elaborate construction than 
the old potato-can, one of which, some five 
and forty years ago, was installed in per- 
manence in the middle of the northern 
extremity of the Haymarket. ‘‘ Pickled 
Oysters !” once a familiar cry, has become 


as hushed in West-end London as the cry 
of ‘‘ Fresh Oysters !” in ‘‘ Namby Pamby” 


Philipps’s poem of ‘*The Splendid 
Shilling ;” still I am not prepared to 
assert, positively, that pickled oysters 


have altogether vanished from the East- 
end of London. I fancy that those bi- 
valves pickled are still to be heard of in 
Petticoat Lane, to which I intend to pay 
a flying visit some Sunday morning 
during the autumn. ‘‘ Boot-laces and 
Stay-laces, a Penny a Pair!” are very 
seldom cried at present. They are as 
defunct in a street-selling sense as the 
** Last Dying Speeches ” which used to be 
hawked about the streets by fellows with 
harsh voices every execution morning,— 
ordinarily Monday morning; and these 
public hangings, it is a national shame to 
remember, occurred on a great many 
Mondays during the year. A very long, 
time also has elapsed since I have met the 
man with a wooden pole over his shoulder, 
supporting at either end a mountain of 
bonnet-boxes and cap-boxes. He, too, 
may still haunt to a limited extent the 
environs of the great city; but in the 
main thoroughfares the law and the police, 
and indeed the exigencies of public con- 
venience, are all dead againsthim. There 
are still, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
vast numbers of street-vendors of fruit, 





‘*DO YOU WANT ANY MATCHES ?” 


vegetables, flowers, and fish, and the 
cries of the industrious and poverty- 
stricken folk who hawk these wares are 
most distinctly heard at early morning, 
when their operations are not likely to 
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prove inconveniently obstructive to the 
traffic. Among the really pretty cries which 
still obtain, but which you must go to 
the uttermost ends of London to hear, are 
‘*‘Sweet Lavender, Sweet Lavender, Six- 
teen Branches a Penny !” nor has there yet 
been any solution in the continuity of the 
industrial who has the pretty little woolly 
trifles, which he calls ‘‘ Young Lambs ” 
to sell; his grandfather and his great- 
grandfather, commercially speaking, dealt 
in these commodities ; and his portrait duly 
figuresin J. T. Smith’setchings. I havebeen 
told, too, that the man who cries hearth- 
stones may yet be occasionally met with ; 
but I am afraid you would have to travel 
far and wide before you came across the 
reduced gentlewoman who was compelled 
to sell Bath brick for a livelihood, but who, 
when, in faint accents, she proclaimed her 
wares, added the murmured expression of 
a hope that nobody heard her. ‘‘One a 
Penny, Two a Penny, Hot Cross Buns!” 
is essentially a Good-Friday cry, and 
would not, probably, be resented by the 
police; but in genteel neighbourhoods 
householders order their hot-cross-buns 
on Thursday evening, and have no need 
for the services of the wandering bun- 
purveyor. ‘‘ Hot and Strong, Peppermint 
and Ginger Drops!” isa cry that is heard 
no longer ; nor are your ears often assailed 





“" A NEW LOVE SONG, ONLY A HALFPENNY EACH.” 


by the strident bawl of the man who sells 
dog-collars, and who, as I knew him fifty 
years ago, used from neck to heel to be 
hung round with straps, collars, and 


135 
muzzles. There is as much cats’ meat 
and dogs’ meat needed in these days, I 
suppose, as was the case half a century 
since; but the dealers in these refresh- 





‘THE CURATE OF 
FROM DUTY.” 


THE PARISH RETURNING 


From an engraving by J. Burke after H. Singleton. Published 
in om 
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ments for our fourfooted friends no longer 
proclaim their goods from the housetops, 
or, rather, from the kennel. The plain truth 
is, that the New Police Act and the coster- 
mongers’ barrows have between them all 
but completely stifled the Cries of London. 
You do hear, it is true, ‘‘ Yah! ah ! Sparra- 
grass !”’ and ‘* Mackerel! ” and *‘ Straw- 
berries! fourpence a pottle!” but not 
many more yeils of peripatetic retailers. 
I myself am partially deaf; but the result 
of my inquiries among my friends who 
havetwo ars a-piece, and can make sharp 
use of them, is that although they often 
hear ‘* Lavender!” ‘* Primroses !” 
**Cresses!” and ‘‘ Shrimps!” cried, they 
very seldom listen tothe prolonged ‘‘ yaup” 
of the man who used to go about witha 
basketful of live eels, or the woman who 
shouted ‘*Sprats! Alive O!” in a voice 
that was almost pathetic. Nearly all the 
articles which street-buyers want can be 
had now off the costermongers’ barrows ; 
and the keepers thereof are content to 
exhibit them without uttering any more 
definite announcement than ‘‘ Will you 
Buy—Will you Buy, Buy, Buy?” which 
may be considered a mere invitation to 
purchase, but cannot be accepted as a 
genuine Cry. 
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NEW YORK AS A LITERARY CENTRE. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 





OSTON was long the 
undisputed magnet of 
American literature, but 
in the end of this century 
it would seem that the 











loadstone had _ been 
transported to New 
York. At one time 





there lived in or round 
Boston such a brotherhood of giants 
as Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Garrison, 
and Wendell Phillipps. The body of 
Whittier—a great poet, who wrote few 
great poems, the psalmist of a nation’s 
throes—was but yesterday, amidst uni- 
versal grief, laid in the New English 
earth which has received his forefathers 
for two hundred and fifty years. To- 
day Boston is lit by the lingering sun- 
sets of Oliver Wendell Holmes and Julia 
Ward Howe, and mourns the prematurely 
closing day of Francis Parkman, but the 
rays of what there is meridional in 
American literature of to-day play round 
New York. 

New York is the literary centre of 
America mainly because it is the literary 
market. Against the Century, Harper's, 
Scribner's, and the Cosmopolitan, Boston 
has only the Aflantic Monthly. 
more popular plane Boston has two 
capital literary journals, most liberal and 
enterprising, the Avena and the Youth's 
Companion, which have no exact rivals in 
New York; but on the other hand the 
Boston Herald and Globe do not attempt to 
rival the /udependent, Harper's Weekly, Sun, 
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Flerald, Tribune, Times, or World of New 
York. The great Boston firm of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., which occupies in the history 
of American literature a position like 
our three classic firms of Macmillan, 
Murray, and Longman, have now a New 
York house ; and since they have for the 
second time absorbed the Ticknors, there 
is no house of great literary note confined 
to Boston except that of Roberts Brothers, 
whose operations are eclectic rather than 
extensive. The author living in New 
York can carry his wares from Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co., to the Scribners, the 
Harpers, the Appletons, the Putnams, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., the Lovell Publishing 
Co., and Henry Holt & Co., not to men- 
tion the Century Company, and the firms 
which, having no connection before the 
jealous eyes of United States law, never- 
theless bear the historic names and fatten 
on the business of great English houses 
such as Macmillans, Longmans, and 
Cassells. There is a host too of less 
noted firms, some of which have colossal 
transactions, such as the Bonnors, Street 
and Smith, and P. F. Collier. The 
‘*popular” character of Once a Week 
and the Frank Leslie publications with 
their enormous circulations shows what 
mental pabulum the many-headed de- 
mands. 

The lesson to be learnt by looking 
over the publishing houses, magazines, 
and newspapers is borne out by a glance 
at the literary clubs. 

Boston has nothing to match the Cen- 
tury Club, the Atheneum of New York, 
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though the delightful St. Botolph demands 
similar qualifications, literary or artistic, 
from its members. Its ‘‘ Papyrus” is a 
dining club and its ‘‘ Saturday Afternoon” 
a dinner-in-the-middle-of-the-day club ; 
and its ‘‘ Tavern” more like the ‘‘ Lotus,” 
ora less luxurious ‘‘ Players.” New York, 
besides its magnificent ‘‘ Century,” has 
its ‘‘ Authors,” famous for plain living 
and high thinking; its ‘‘ Aldine” where 
publishers so far forget the traditions of 
their calling as to go in for a corporate 
literary life; its ‘* Fellowcraft,” where 
journalists keep the literary side upper- 
most, and more than one well-known 
club where they do not; a flourishing 
Woman’s Press Club; and many literary 
societies. 

The most prominent of these is the 
Nineteenth Century, a novel kind of 
debating club, where some topic is 
chosen, upon which nearly every man has 
an opinion, and a speaker from each 
extreme. 

If for instance the question were the 
capacity of the people to govern them- 
selves, a rabid demagogue would be one 
champion, and a shellback Tory or wither- 
ing cynic the other. The champions join 
issue; the audience applauds gently or 
sleeps. Midnight approaches, when the 
warriors put off their harness, and their 


critics fly to the ice-creams. The 
audiences are of high calibre. The 
**Sorosis” is a blue-stocking association 


of a severe type to which trousers are 
not admitted. The ‘* Thursday Evening ” 
is a Society literary club, which its 
enemies say sacrifices its social status to 
Literature and its literary status to 
Society. Even the outside of the book is 
not forgotten, for there is a ‘‘ Grolier” 
Club, with a handsome club house, 
founded expressly for amateurs in book 
production and book-binding. 

New York has two excellent libraries, 
the Astor, a reference library, and the 
Mercantile, a lending library with a low 
subscription and a capital catalogue, 
materially aided by cheap reprints of 
English books. Other libraries are those 
of the Historical Society, the Century and 
University Clubs, the Mechanics, the 
Cooper Institute, the Society, and the 
’ Brooklyn. 

Therefore whether the author desires a 
choice of publishers, magazines, and news- 
papers for selling his wares, or the use of 
libraries and intercourse at literary clubs 
to foster their production, he is likely to 
drift to New York, or the lovely country 
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in New Jersey and on the Hudson, within 
easy distance. 

And now let us see what authors do 
make New York their centre. John 
Burroughs, born in 1837, a Jefferies with 
the gamekeeper touch wanting, lives up 
on the Hudson, four hours from New 
York, a little above West Point, where 
booms stopped the British fleet, and the 
American Military Academy is situated. 
He is now a fruit-farmer in an ideal situa- 
tion on the lofty banks of the Hudson 
with a southern aspect. Grapes ripen 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 
From a photograph by the writer. 


here earlier than anywhere in the north ; 
and he who has written so inimitably of 
New World country life has proved a 
success as a practical farmer, though he 
has only taken up farming since his 
physician prescribed manual labour for 
the indigestion which cursed him. He 
wrote his delightful rural idylls sitting in 
a dingy government office at Washington, 
gazing all day long at the blank iron wall 
of a strong room. His intellectual duties 
were almost zz/, but some one whose status 
put him above suspicion had to be there. 
He beguiled his time by picturing on that 
blank wall the woodland sights and 
sounds of his last holiday. This is how 
‘* Wake, Robin” and ‘‘ Winter Sunshine” 
were conceived. John Burroughs is a 
sunburnt, healthy-looking man of medium 
height ; with a handsome beard and a 
face in which geniality and intelligence 
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shine. He writes little now that he is all 
day long amid the surroundings he loves. 





FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
From a photograph by Parker, Washington, D.C. 


W. D. Howells was long an editor of 
Harper's, and is now editor of the Cosmo- 
politan. Frank R. Stockton lives only an 
hour away; Edgar Fawcett and Edgar 
Saltus are New Yorkers out and out ; John 
Habberton, who took the world by storm 
with Helen’s Babies, lives on the Hudson, 
and is literary editor of the New York 
Herald. Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, and Julien Gordon live right in 
New York, and George Parsons Lathrop 
and Julian Hawthorne just outside. Bret 
Harte and Sidney Luska (Henry Harland) 
live in England. H.C. Bunner, Richard 
Harding Davis, and Marion Harland are 
New York editors. W.H. Bishop and 
T. A. Janvier live in New York, and H. H. 
Boyesen is a professor at Columbia. The 
commercial metropolis is also the scene of 
the triumphs of the sensationalists, Laura 
Jane Libby, Anna Katherine Green, and 
‘** Albert Ross,” whose romances sell by 
thousands. 

Frank R. Stockton, whose humorous 
stories have been delighting English 
readers ever since David Douglas familiar- 
ised them with Rudder Grange years ago, 
is a little iron-grey man, with large dark 
eloquent eyes, and a wonderfully ex- 
pressive face, living near Morristown, 
N.J., in a towered and verandahed house 





charmingly situated on the holt which 
gives it its name. Scenery and fertility 
tempt him. All the old roads round are 
bordered with great cherry trees, some of 
them three feet through. In his gently 
sardonic way he says that they are saved 
by bearing the right kind of fruit for boys, 
hardly worth eating. He is no distance 
from New York, and in the season (winter) 
generally goes into the city for some 
weeks to the Albert, an ‘‘ apartment” 
house, where you provide yourself with 
food and domestics, or not, as you please. 
He does not find the country so good for 
work, because he has a garden. In the 
city he has no hobby, and as most of the 
entertainments showered upon him are in 
the evening, or at any rate after five p.m., 
he has plenty of leisure for work. At home 
he works, off and on, until the mail goes 
out early in the afternoon. In town he 
receives favoured visitors in the morning. 
Socially he is immensely popular. The 
Authors’ Society in London have had a 
taste of his witty impromptu speeches, 
and on story-teller’s nights at the Aldine 
or the Authors’ Club, a witty one from 
Frank Stockton is always a feature. He 
is fifty-eight, started life as an engraver, 
was formerly an editor of St. Nicholas, 
and yields to no patriotic American in his 
love for England and Englishmen. 





W. D. HOWELLS, 


William Dean Howells, born 1837, 
another little grey man, but sturdier, like 
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so many leading American authors, began 
as a printer in Ohio. From printer he 
became journalist, editor, and consul in 
Venice. Such posts as minister and 
consul are frequently bestowed upon 
American writers. From consul he 
became assistant editor of the Adlantic 
Monthly, and synchronously, a successful 
author. Some of his poems, such as 
“Forlorn,” are among his most charming 
work. His prose is universally known 
here. Latterly he has fluctuated between 
Boston and New York, but since 1881 his 
editorial work has all been in the latter. 
He is a man of simple habits, and in 
spite of his eminence most unassuming. 
He is noted for his kindness in pushing 
young authors. For years he was under 
contract to let his novels appear in 
Harper's. 

Edgar Fawcett, born, and a constant 
resident, in New York, is much younger, 
only forty-five. Though frequently in 
England, his books are not known here 
in proportion to his great American repu- 
tation. Aclub man, moving in the smart 
set, he has naturally written of New York 
society, but has also depicted not a little 
of darkest New York. In recent years 
his 4 New York Family and The Evil that 
Men Do have been very successful. He 
enjoys the distinction of ranking equally 
high as poet and novelist. The son of 
an Englishman, unlike most American 
authors, he dresses like an English club 
man. His stormy blue eyes and heavy 
black moustache give him a striking 
appearance. He is a bachelor living in 
chambers in West 26th Street, and has 
‘“‘an evening ” to which he welcomes any- 
one of literary ability, whatever his social 
status, popular report notwithstanding. 
His evenings are more literary in tone 
than any in New York. Others much 
more largely attended are literary in 
personnel, social in atmosphere. In his 
study conversations are general and topics 
literary. 

Often with Edgar Fawcett may be seen 
Edgar Saltus, whose cynical novels deal 
with the much-tabooed subject of sex. 
He is fond of the far-fetched and addicted 
to extravagance of epithet, but when he 
chooses, a master of the French style of 
English—terse, pregnant, picturesque. 
With deft touches, like the dabs with 
which a certain clever artist indicates 
London and its millions, he would give in 
twenty lines the whole effect of one of 
Will Carleton’s agricultural epics. He is 
only thirty-four, not tall but handsome in 
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a dlasé way, with a black moustache and 
hair and prominent dark eyes. 

Edward Eggleston, born 1837, whose 
Faith Doctor recently ran through the 
Century, is a feature of the Century Club, 
with his tall figure and the magnificent 
grey mane on his colossal head. He 
lives in a flat in 23rd Street, one of the 
business streets, but is away a good deal, 
being troubled with insomnia. He has 
been a Methodist preacher and editor of 
such important journals as the New York 
Independent and Hearth and Home. Two 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 


of his novels, Zhe Hooster Schoolmaster and 
The Graysons, have enjoyed wide popu- 
larity, and he is the authority on the 
colonial period. 

George Parsons Lathrop, born 1847, 
who married Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
daughter, and lives at New London, a 
little outside New York, is a very intel- 
lectual-looking man, and enjoys such a 
reputation, that it is surprising how little 
it has been realised in Europe. Like Mr. 
Faweett, he is poet as well as novelist. 
He wrote the Gettysburg Ode. 

His brother-in-law, Julian Hawthorne, 
born 1846, resides at Sag Harbour, Long 
Island, New York, and is the most inde- 
fatigable of writers. 

Two lady novelists, both living in the 
city, have recently founded reputations 
and incomes—Mrs. Burton Harrison, liv- 
ing at a beautiful old house near Union 
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Square, made doubly interesting with old 
family portraits and silver, and Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger (Julien Gordon), who 
lives near the Manhattan Club. Bothare 


women of position, one belonging to the 
great Dutch families of the state, the 
other of noble English descent. 

Oddly enough, Lord Fairfax and Lord 
Falkland, fighting one for the Parliament 
and one for the King, both founded 
families in Virginia. 


Mrs. Harrison is 





EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
From a photograph by F. Gutekunst, 712 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


both Fairfax and Cary, and her most 
charming novel, Flower de’ Hundred, 
depicts life in Virginia in the old days 
before the war, and during its misery. 

Julien Gordon has achieved a success of 
phenomenal but not undeserved rapidity. 
Her men and women are real. 

H. C. Bunner, born 1855, is a small, 
slight man, with keen, cynical face and 
old-fashioned whiskers. He is now best 
known as editor of Puck, the leading 
comic paper of America. But he has 
written capital stories, and one graceful 
and much recited poem, ‘‘The way to 
Arcady.” Formerly he was a noted person- 
ality in New York literary life, but is now 
little in town except for business ; he lives 
out on Staten Island. ; 

Richard Harding Davis, being young, 
strong, and distinguished-looking, in ad- 
dition to his literary gifts, is bound to 
be noteworthy in the literary brotherhood 


of New York, where fine physique is rare, 
Mr. Davis, who became editor of Harper's 
Weekly very early in his career, is known 
in England mainly by his Gad/egher, but is 
quite a literary lion in New York. He is 
a tall, dark, clean-shaven man, with a 
determined face, very attractive when it 
breaks into a smile. 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, born in 
Norway in 1848, and a professor at 
Columbia, a short, thick-set, auburn. 


bearded man reminding one faintly of 
Mr. Walter Besant, has written some 
novels, Gunnar achieving a great success; 
also a successful play, Alpine Roses, anda 
volume of poems. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter knows that 
there is a large public which loves senti- 
mentality, and he gives it to them. He is 


also very amusing. Miss Nobody of 
Nowhere is much funnier and more 
readable than the Anglomaniacs, and 


has prebably sold twenty times as well; 
his wife is practically his publisher. For 
he has an office at which he brings out 
his own books, and she takes most of the 
business worries off his hands. He is a 
burly, jovial-looking man, and enjoys one 
of the largest incomes made by writing. 
As a play alone, Mr. Barnes, for which as 
a novel he could not find a publisher, has, 
I believe, brought him nearly £20,000. 
Of poets, New York has, imprimis, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, born 1825, after 
Holmes and Whittier, the doyen. He 
made his mark forty years ago, andthough 
much youngerin years than the Longfellow 
group, was almost their contemporary in 
literature. He has the true lyric touch. 
Like many brother bards he is an editor ; 
and is at present literary editor of the 
Mail and Express. He has too been a 
constant contributor to the magazines, and 
his wiry frame gives evidence of former 
activity. Indeed at one time he worked 
as an ironfounder. He is very white and 
suffers from his eyes, but his pen shows no 
diminution of vigour. He lives in an old- 
fashioned little house near Union Square. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, born 1832, 
is the literary pivot of New York. The 
poet of a hundred public occasions, the 
author of Pan in Wall Street and How Old 
Brown took Harpers Ferry—he is even 
better known as a critic. Not Lowell’s 
critical work has been so important to 
America as his. Thrice he has indelibly 
impressed his canons on American liter- 
ature by ‘‘ The Poets of America,” ‘‘ The 
Library of American Literature” and 
‘‘The Nature and Elements of Poetry.” 
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The last, lectures, which occupied months 
of patient and laborious working—for 
Stedman weighs every word in a lecture 
—he delivered before the Johns-Hopkins 
University. After running through a 
magazine they will be published in 
book form, and altogether it is esti- 
mated that they will yield him £2,000. 

The Library of American Literature, 
Charles L. Webster & Co. (Mark Twain), 
is a monument of research as well as 
judgment, covering the whole period of 
American authorship from the earliest 
colonial times till to-day, and enriched 
with portraits and specimens of the best, 
or accidentally most characteristic, work 
of the authors included. 

He has filled many ré/es, notably war 
correspondent, banker, and author. He 
made a great fortune, and was a leading 
figure in Wall Street till the unfortunate 
crash during his temporary absence a few 
years ago. He has not only shone as 
author and critic, but his keen intellectual 
features and beautiful silver hair and 
beard have been the cynosure of every 
literary function in New York for years 
past. He has been the generous friend of 
rising authors, and before he moved out to 
the suburbs in West 78th Street his 
Sunday night literary receptions were the 
best attended. 

Another popular reception is the Friday 
evening of Richard Watson Gilder, the 
editor of the Century. Mr. Gilder too has 
been a printer anda soldier. He isa very 
lovable personality, gentle, enthusiastic, 
intellectual. The soothing, scholarly, 
picturesque poetry with its flashes of 
genius is but the reflex of the man. His 
swarthy complexion, his large solemn 
eye-cups, his bushy, fibrous black mous- 
tache and hair, his eloquent black eyes, 
sometimes so restless, sometimes rapt in 
meditation, his hollow cheeks and lean 
active figure all bespeak no common 
energy. When he is not administering 
the premier American magazine, he takes 
an active part in politics. Though a 
Mugwump in presidential elections, he 
is with the Republicans in their efforts 
to free New York from the yoke 
of Tammany. In the little house in East 
15th Street that was his first married 
home, he made of a stable the most 
charming reception room with a heavily 
lintelled fireplace and a staircase climb- 
ing, Japanese fashion, from the room 
itself. His present house in Clinton 
Place, close to Washington Square, the 
wsthetic quarter of New York, where the 
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sun shines most in winter and artists do 
congregate, is charmingly though quite 
simply decorated, and at his country 
house down at Marion he has developed 
something wonderful out of a disused 
barn. 

Besides editing so successfully, he pub- 
lishes a good deal of original matter, and 
yet may always be seen at any function. 

Mrs. Gilder, sister of another New 
York poet, De Kay, designs charmingly. 
Space forbids more than mention of Bliss 
Carman, Mrs. Wilcox, Miss Thomas, 


R. W. GILDER. 


Sherman, Scollard, Hildreth, Larned, 
Webb and Tyrrell, or Will Carleton, the 
Western poet (very much the English 
idea of a Yankee), whose long-drawn, 
half-humorous, half-pathetic idylls of 
Western farm life delight the patient 
American middle-class audience, and sell 
in illustrated subscription books by the 
thousand. 

Another Century editor, Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, famous for his piloting 
the Copyright agitation to success, is a 
poet, and so is Mrs. Sangster, who edits 
Harper's Bazaar. 

The “ittérateurs in New York are not all 
novelists or poets ; but William Winter, 
born 1836, America’s foremost dramatic 
critic, whose judgments in the Z7ibune 
can make or mar a theatrical reputation, 
is a poet also. Mr. Winter, who lives on 
a pleasant hillside over at Staten Island, 
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is prematurely whitened by the loss of an 
idolised son. In appearance he is the 
typical gentleman of the old school. He is 
as loyal to the Old England from which 
he sprang as to the New England in 
which he was born; and is of a. very 
poetic and enthusiastic nature. He has 
been the intimate of all who have ele- 
vated the stage on both sides of the 
Atlantic for a generation past. 

As intimate with great actors is Law- 
rence Hutton, born 1843, an editor of 
Harpers, who ‘‘ collects ” stage-literature 
and death-masks of famous people. His 
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LAWRENCE HUTTON. 


little study in West 34th Street is 
papered with these lugubrious trophies. 
Mr. Hutton, from his books on Old 
London and Old Edinburgh, and his con- 
stant visits to England is almost as well 
known to London /i#erati as to American. 
No one is fitter to represent America over 
here. You do not require to be told that 
this hearty, healthy man, with his heavy 
auburn moustache and florid complexion, 
is of Scottish ancestry ; and he has the 
cosmopolitan ease which Americans so 
seldom acquire, but is an enthusiastic 
American for all that. He is a capital 
host. At his Sunday evenings you will 
meet the most interesting people, not only 
literary, who happen to be in New York, 
and he is a pillar of the Players’ Club. 
There is an old-world flavour about his 
house with its rare books and knick- 
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knacks, which might be a dilettante 
Oxford Don’s, if the hall were not crowded 
with portraits of famous Thespians, made 
precious by autographs or kindly notes. 

Another critic much devoted to stage. 
land is Brander Matthews, born 1852, a 
frequent contributor to the magazines, 
remarkable for the carefulness of his style. 
He has written novels and plays. There 
are several playwrights pure and simple 
in New York, notably Bronson Howard, 
author of Brighton, who made £16,000 by 
his Shenandoah. 

Prominent in New York is Moncure D. 
Conway, born 1832, and well known in 
London by his twenty-one years’ pastorate 
at the South Place Chapel. His striking 
face with its handsome grey beard is a 
feature at every cultured assemblage in 
New York. On story-teller’s nights at 
clubs he is a raconteur, and in his eyrie 
overlooking the Central Park has a choice 
collection of Rossetti’s pictures. 

Most famous of New York raconteurs, 
not a professional humorist, is Frank 
Hopkinson Smith, author of Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville, a handsome, active, rather 
soldierly looking man, who wears his 
clothes well and can shine in almost any- 
thing. A brilliant engineer, he is also a 
clever artist, and besides his novel has 
contributed capital articles on travel, 
illustrated by his sketches, to the great 
magazines. 

First among professional humorists— 
putting aside Mark Twain, who lives out 
at Hartford, Connecticut, and seldom 
comes into New York, except for his 
business as a publisher—is Edgar Wilson 


Nye (Bill Nye), who lives at Staten 
Island. His small droll features, specta- 


cled eyes, huge forehead and remarkably 
bald and queer-shaped head add to the 
effect of his jokes when he recites them, 
as does his dry Yankee drawl. But the 
jokes are usually good in themselves, for 
he has an original way of looking at things, 
and his fun is always legitimate. He 
shoots folly as it flies, but spares what is 
useful to humanity. He has achieved 
conspicuous success as a touring lecturer, 
mostly in company with James Whitcombe 
Riley, the Hoosier poet. 

The World regards Mark Twain, born 
1835, as a humorist rather than a novel- 


ist, though a less humorous-looking 
man it is difficult to conceive. He strikes 
the casual acquaintance as a_ good, 


earnest man—no one can meet him without 
respecting him—and his humour in con- 
versation is decidedly of the dry Scotch 
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order, which depends on the telling, and 
is most effective when told at one’s own 
expense. In appearance he is tallish and 
gauntish, with a large-featured, interest- 
ing and rather pathetic face, somewhat 
sunken eyes and shaggy hair. He wears 
a heavy grizzled moustache. 

Andrew Carnegie, a little sturdy grey- 
bearced man, has written mostly about the 
triumphal progresses of a millionaire and 
the progress of a triumphant democracy. 
He lives in a palatial mansion off Fifth 
Avenue, handsomely furnished, but in a 
style decidedly simple for a man of his 
means, and finds his diversion in German 
music, for which he has built one of the 
finest concert-halls in the world. 

His name naturally recalls Erastus 
Wiman, another millionaire who plays 
with edged tools, Mr.Wiman’s hobby being 
a commercial union between Canada and 
the States. The exploiter of Staten 
Island and principal patron of base-ball 
is a short, pleasant-looking man with a 
dark beard, Canadian by birth, and 
entirely self-made. 

A contrast is Theodore Roosevelt, born 
1858, a Knickerbocker with his lineage 


EDGAR W. NYE. 
From a photograph by Rockwood, 1440, Broadway, New York. 


written in his features and fair hair. 
Unlike most well-born Northerners, he 
has been an active and distinguished 
politician. He is a good deal away from 





New York, having spent much time out 
West, which has inspired two capital 
books: Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, 
and The Winning of the West. 
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MARK TWAIN, 
From a photograph by Sarony, 37, Union Square, New York. 


Three men of importance in literary 
New York yet remain, though none of 
them depends for his reputation upon the 
writing of books;—George William 
Curtis,' born 1824, Chauncey Depew, and 
Col. Robert Ingersoll. No man could 
have a more enviable reputation for 
integrity or ability than Mr. Curtis, but 
he refuses to recognise his own greatness. 
New Englander by birth, he looks the 
beau-ideal of an English politician, a 
handsome old gentleman with an easy 
and dignified bearing, and a whiskered 
but otherwise clean-shaven face, stamped 
with high principle, intellect,and good 
breeding. He sacrificed his fortune to 
pay the creditors of a magazine with 
which he was connected, and has refused 
all manner of high posts. From an 
English point of view he is the best orator 
in the States, having the sense of propor- 
tion which Mr. Depew lacks, and escaping 
the latter’s tendency to exaggeration and 
recklessness of statement. He has been 
a successful lecturer, and is an editor both 
of Harpers Magazine and Harper's Weekly. 

Chauncey M. Depew, born 1834, is a 

1 We are sorry to record Mr. Curtis’s death while 
this article was in the press. 
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most brilliant diner out, and perhaps the 
orator most esteemed by Americans 
themselves. He has a flow of majestic 
language and speaks magnificently on a 
really great occasion. He lives near the 
New York Central R.R., of which he is 
president. In 1888 he was a prominent 
candidate for the Republican Presidential 
Nomination. Hehasa very fine presence. 

A most remarkable man is Robert 
Ingersoll, born 1833. This big, burly 
man, with his massive clean-shaven face, 
is perhaps the most redoubtable assailant 
of Christianity. A destructive critic as 
might be expected from a great lawyer 
holding a brief against the Bible, and 
minutely familiar with it, he leads the life 
prescribed by the Founder of Christianity 
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and preaches its purely moral part. 


The 
model and delightful home life of the 
Ingersolls in their great house in Fifth 


Avenue is a proverb. And he who can 
be so indignant and withering in attack is 
gentle at heart. No good man can do with- 
out his gods. Colonel Ingersoll idolises 
Shakespere, and champions Whitman. 
His famous funeral orations differ but 
little from what an eloquent Broad Church- 
man might say. Indeed, while he rejects 
the history and dogma of the Bible, he 
assimilates its philosophy. No man has 
higher principles. Neither interest nor 


patriotism biases him in deciding which is 
right, and when he has decided he throws 
the whole of his tremendous powers into 
the scale. 
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